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with  a  Nno  Method  of  Rearimj  the  Oak,  By  Thoiiuis 
Cruickshaiik,  Forester  at  Carestoii.  M  illiam  Black¬ 
wood,  Edinburgh  ;  and  T.  Cadell,  London.  18.30. 

A  Series  of  Facts,  Observations,  and  Fxperiinmts  on  the 
different  Modes  of  Raising  Young  Plantations  of  Oaks, 
for  future  Navies,  from  the  Acorn,  Seedling,  and  Larger 
Plants;  showing  the  Difficulties,  ^c,  ^c.  By  William 
Billington. 

There  is  perhaps  no  given  subject,  agriculture  except¬ 
ed,  in  which  so  many  and  such  various  ]»ersons  are  in¬ 
terested,  as  the  Cultivation  of  Wood.  Besides  its  vital 
importance  and  utility  to  Great  Britain  as  a  Naval  power, 
it  is  more  generally  attract! v'e  even  than  agriculture,  from 
the  unequalled  beauty  and  variety  of  its  productions. 

In  the  present  advanced  condition  of  planting  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  art,  it  has  long  appeared  to  us,  that  neither  those 
who  practise  it,  nor  those  who  make  it  the  subject  of  their 
writings,  adopt  the  best  means  for  its  permanent  improve¬ 
ment.  Arboriculture,  in  as  far  as  the  operative  part  is 
concerned,  was  carried  to  a  considerable  height  by  the 
ancients.  It  has,  within  the  two  last  centuries,  made 
great  strides  towards  excellence  among  the  nations  of 
modern  Europe,  and  in  none  more  conspicuously  than 
among  ourselves.  From  the  time  of  Evelyn,  llie  vene¬ 
rable  father  of  English  planting  in  the  17th  century,  it 
has  always  been  among  the  most  favourite  pursuits  of 
the  British  landowner.  Whole  libraries  of  books  and 
treatises  have  accordingly  been  composed  on  so  pleasing 
an  art,  and  the  best  rules  laid  do;vn  for  its  ])ractice.  Yet 
It  is  truly  singular,  amidst  so  immense  a  Ixuly  of  facts 
and  experiments  thus  brought  forward,  that  no  general 
principles  have  been  deduced,  for  regulating  its  progress; 
principles,  on  which  alone  the  practice  of  every  art  really 
important  should  rest  as  a  basis.  "I'here  is  but  one  way, 
iis  we  conceive,  in  which  it  can  be  ciirried  to  a  higher 
jl^gree  of  dignity  as  well  as  utility  ;  and  that  is,  by  calling 
in  the  aid  of  Physiology,  and  partly  also  of  Chemistry,  for 
Its  improvement,  and  bringing  those  sciences  to  bear  upon 
h  with  effect. 

It  was  therefore  with  unfeigned  satisfaction,  that, 
nearly  three  years  since,  we  hailed  the  first  attempt  to- 
this  object,  that  has  been  made  in  any  language, 
"7  the  appearance  of  “  The  Planter’s  Guide,”  by  Sir 
lenry  Steuart  (see  our  1st  Volume,  No.  07)  ;  of  which 
design  is,  to  send  planters  for  instruction  to  the  works 
'll  Nature  herself,  and  to  the  study  of  her  laws,  as  they 
^  set  forth  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  and  the  develope- 
Ji^iit  of  their  functions  ;  wliich  course,  if  pursued  with 
industry  and  a  scientific  sj^irit,  will,  ere  long,  render 
i^nricuUiire  wholly  a  ?i€W  art  in  modern  hands.  But 
“principles  of  science  ju*e  slowly  <leduced  from  fiu'ts  and 
^Periinents,  their  only  true  ami  genuine  source,  we  re- 
to  p«*rceive,  that,  however  they  may  he  abstrac  tly 
incontrovertible,  they  are  still  more  slow  in  iiilluenciiig 


general  practice.  Among  the  most  able,  and  certainly  by  far 
the  most  scientific,  of  our  contemporaries,  the  Westminster 
Reviewers,  in  their  XXVtli  Number,  have  touched  this 
subject  with  their  usual  discrimination,  respecting  the 
progress  of  science. 

“  The  slowness,”  they  say,  with  which  principles, 
well  known,  and,  one  sliould  think,  capable  of  the  most 
obvious  application  to  purposes  of  utility,  come  to  be  so 
applied,  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  The  clear  perception 
of  the  use  to  be  made  of  a  principle,  and  the  intellectual 
vigour  adeejuate  to  demonstrate  the  use  by  the  ai>plica- 
tion,  would  seem  to  be  an  endowment  almost  rare,  and 
nearly  as  important,  as  the  faculty  of  tracing  that  link 
of  connexion  between  similar,  and  apparently  dissimilar, 
tliongh  related  phenomena,  which  leads  to  the  <liscovery 
of  new  i»riiiciples.  An  hundred  thoiisantl  minds  had  ob¬ 
served  tlie  force  of  Steam,  before  it  occurred  to  a  single 
one  that  it  might  be  applied  to  save  muscular  exertion, 
and  to  produce  results  that  no  muscular  exertion  can 
accomplish  ;  and  even  this  thought  had  probably  been 
conceived  by  many  thousands,  before  it  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  one,  that  was  cjipable  of  giving  the  actual  r/r- 
monstration  of  the  fact,  by  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine.  The  wonderful  actions  that  take  place,  between 
certain  physical  agents  and  certain  vital  fluids,  in  some 
of  the  processes  of  life,  which  chemistry  clearly  and  beau¬ 
tifully  dis(doses,  were  long  known  to  be  invariably  pre¬ 
sent,  wherever  the  functions  of  animal  life  arc  performed, 
before  analogous  actions  were  discovered  in  the  living 
[dant.  And,  when  discovered,  it  was  still  longer  l)efore 
the  great  practical  facts,  which  they  brought  to  light, 
were  applied  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture ;  and 
even,  when  at  last  applied,  with  the  most  surprising  ad¬ 
vantage  to  that  art,  they  have  not  been,  to  this  hour, 
generally  applied  to  Arboriculture  ;  altbongb  there  is  no 
department  in  the  vegetable  economy,  in  which  the  effects 
of  their  application  would  be  more  striking,  or  the  fruit 
more  precious,  or  more  abundant. — We  have  thus  taken 
some  pains  to  prepare  tlie  reader  for  the  full  nmler.stand- 
ing  of  this  fact,  conceiving  it  to  be  one  of  great  interest, 
no  less  on  account  of  the  purposes  of  utility  to  which  it 
may  be  applied,  than  of  the  beauty  of  which  it  may  he 
made  the  source.  For  the  power  of  atfording  a  full  illus¬ 
tration  of  it,  we  are  indebted  to  the  author  of  ‘  Thk 
Planter’s  Guide,’  who  has  done  for  Arboriculture,  by 
means  of  Phijsiology,  what  hfid  been  already  accomplished 
for  .agriculture,  by  means  of  chemistry.” 

These  are  just  and  ingenious  remarks  ;  and  it  is  curious 
enough,  in  consonance  with  them,  to  observe,  that  it  is  not 
much  more  than  ten  years  since  science  has,  by  universal 
practice  all  over  tlie  island,  been  acknowledged  to  be  ;dl-efl[i- 
cient  in  agriculture,  and  yet  it  is  nearly  forty  since  the  inge¬ 
nious  Earl  of  Dundonald  wrote,  and  showed  that  it  slionld 
be  so.  In  the  same  way>  the  work  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart 
has  been  about  three  years  before  the  public,  in  a  country 
which  boasts  of  being  the  birthplace  of  vegetable  anatomy  , 
and  physiology,  and  yet  practical  men  of  the  lirst  reputa¬ 
tion  (whose  names  stand  at  the  bead  of  this  aiticb*)  are 
as  completely  ignorant  of  what  scientific  tree-cult  lire 
means,  as  if  they  bad  lived  in  the  days  of  Evelyn  and 
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Cooke.  Nay,  so  strikingly  is  the  fact  exemplified  in  one 
of  the  treatises  before  us,  that  when  Mr  Cruickshank 
undertakes  to  give  his  readers  an  account  of  the  sudden 
and  perfect  creation  of  park  scenery,  by  the  Removal  of 
Wood,  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  of  modern 
art,  and  furnishes  a  minute  account  of  all  the  practical 
details  from  Sir  Henry  Steuart’s  work,  he  cautiously  ab¬ 
stains  from  any  attempt  to  make  his  readers  acquainted 
with  the  scientific  principles  ;  a  developement  of  which, 
had  he  given  it,  would  have  rendered  those  details  ten 
times  more  interesting  to  any  reader,  learned  or  unlearn¬ 
ed.  But  Mr  Cruickshank  could  not  develope  what  he 
did  not  comprehend  ;  as  clearly  appears  from  the  whole 
tenor  and  complexion  of  his  book. 

As  another  eminent  example  of  the  same  tardy  diffu¬ 
sion  of  scientific  knowledge,  we  may  quote  a  late  meri¬ 
torious  publication,  on  “  The  Culture  of  Hardy  Ever¬ 
greens,”  by  Mr  William  M‘Nab,  Superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  a  pamphlet  which 
we  noticed  in  a  late  Number,  with  the  approbation  it 
deserves.  Mr  M‘Nab,  we  must  say,  is  a  person  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  practical  gardener  ;  he  is  possessed  of  much 
observation  as  a  florist  and  a  nurseryman,  and  not 
unacquainted  with  systematic  botany.  In  his  tract  on 
Evergreens,  there  is  furnished  the  most  ample  evidence 
of  great  experience  in  ordinary  culture  being  found  to 
exist  withoutM  vestige  of  science,  and,  strange  to  tell,  in 
so  judicious  a  practitioner,  a  most  laughable  contempt  of 
any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it !  At  the  same  time 
that  he  does  this,  he  strikingly  demonstrates  the  absurdity  of 
his  own  conduct,  by  giving  a  variety  of  what  he  conceives 
to  be  unaccountable  phenomena,  or  difficulties  in  practice, 
which,  to  ourselves,  or  any  other  intelligent  physiologists, 
would  seem  no  difficulties  at  all,  if  the  facts  attending 
them  were  only  stated  with  accuracy.  In  a  word,  were 
we  called  upon  to  adduce  the  strongest  proof  of  the  vast 
importance  of  science  in  the  art  in  question,  it  would  be 
in  the  extreme  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  this  worthy 
man,  in  every  thing  beyond  the  mere  matter  of  mecha¬ 
nical  or  gardener’s  practice.  Yet  this  practice  in  him  is, 
all  the  while,  most  excellent  in  itself,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
while  the  fact  of  his  ignorance  of  any  thing  existing 
beyond  it,  that  is  important  for  him  to  know,  never  once 
occurs  to  his  imagination  ! 

The  last  example,  which  we  shall  mention,  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  ignorance  that  prevails,  regarding  tree-culture, 
especially  in  England,  (where  it  has  been  more  studied 
than  with  us,)  is  the  well-known  imposition  practised  on 
English  landholders  by  Mr  William  Withers,  a  Norfolk 
attorney,  in  respect  to  Trenching  and  Manuring.  This 
system  he  has  succeeded  in  making  the  great  majority  of 
country  gentlemen  believe  to  be  a  new  discovery  of  bis 
own,  particularly  the  manuring  ;  whereas  the  thing  has 
been  well  known  in  England  for  more  than  two  centu¬ 
ries.  He  has  completely  persuaded  them,  that  it  is  the 
only  rational  system  to  be  followed  for  general  planting, 
instead  of  being  fitted  merely  for  particular  departments; 
and  that  it  is  the  sole  method  of  either  raising  good  oak 
timber  for  the  Navy,  or  of  improving  what  is  already 
raised.  The  English,  however,  with  all  their  intelli¬ 
gence,  as  we  know  well,  are,  and  have  ever  been,  the  most 
gullible  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  from  the  days  of 
the  Bottle-conjurer  down  to  the  present  period.  In  fact, 
honest  John  Bull  is  the  only  person,  with  whom  conceit, 
impudence,  and  portentous  ignorance,  like  Withers’s,  are 
sure  to  be  swallowed  for  a  season,  until,  by  a  return  of 
liis  natural  good  sense  and  reflection,  (which  always 
come  at  last,)  John  heartily  laughs  at  both  the  imposi¬ 
tion  and  the  impostor,  with  all  the  good-humour  ima¬ 
ginable. 

What  is  Scientific  Arboriculture?  We  will  tell  Messrs 
Macnab  and  Withers,  in  a  few  words.  It  is  the  culture 
of  wood,  conducted  on  physiological  principles ;  which 
principles  are  drawn,  first,  from  the  anatomy  of  woody 
plant8|— that  is,  a  knowledge  of  their  organs  and  internal 


]  structure ;  and  secondly,  from  vegetable  physiology,  or 
the  knowledge  of  the  various  changes  of  form  they  under¬ 
go,  and  the  various  functions  they  perform,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  external  agents.  But  such  persons  as 
these,  of  course,  treat  trees  as  they  would  treat  mere  in¬ 
organic  matter.  They  operate  on  them,  as  the  plough¬ 
man  operates  on  the  ground,  and  the  carpenter  or  the 
blacksmith  on  wood  or  iron,  simply  imagining,  that  they 
themselves  are  to  acquire  scientific  information,  bv  mere 
dint  of  mechanical  practice  !  To  reason  with  such  men 
is  vain.  Tbeir  confidence  and  self-sufticiency  are  in  the 
ratio  of  their  ignorance.  Guided  by  such  counsellors 
however,  they  oftentimes  succeed  in  misleading  others 
and  in  retarding  the  advancement  of  that  knowledge,  which 
they  are  able  neither  to  appreciate  nor  comprebend.  It  is 
the  lamentable  want  of  this  knowledge,  that  has  made 
Bouteber,  and  Marshall,  and  Nicol,  all  meritorious 
writers,  appear  unsatisfactory ;  Hanbury  useless ;  and 
Pontey  ridiculous ;  and  has  rendered  the  Pruning  system 
of  the  last-mentioned  so  ruinous  to  the  woods  of  Eng¬ 
land.'*  It  is  the  same  want  that  makes  Billington  and 
Cruickshank — two  of  our  best  practical  men — sometimes 
write  nonsense,  and  Withers  always  write  it,  with  the 
powerful  excitement  of  his  conceit  and  self-sufficiencv. 
Even  the  venerable  Evelyn,  in  the  same  way,  appears 
wearisome  and  prosing  to  a  mind,  habituated  to  look  to 
principles  as  the  groundwork  of  its  researches.  In  a 
word,  it  is  this  indispensable  want  of  scientific  informa¬ 
tion,  that  has  kept  Arboriculture,  in  all  its  branches,  down 
to  the  low  rank  of  a  mechanical  art,  till  the  present  pe¬ 
riod. 

We  should,  then,  earnestly  advise  our  planters,  and  our 
writers  on  planting,  to  unite  tbeir  best  efforts,  in  bringing 
about  a  new  era  in  this  neglected  but  important  art. 
They  should  endeavour  at  length  to  learn,  that  a  tree  is 
not,  as  too  many  suppose,  an  inanimate  substance,  but  a 
living  being  like  themselves  ;  that,  in  its  constituent  parts, 
it  contains  the  same  chemical  principles  as  they  do,  though 
with  different  properties,  and  under  different  laws  of 
organization. f  “  A  plant,”  as  an  able  writer  has  observed, 
“  is  a  living  being.  Living  beings  are  distinguished  from 
inanimate  bodies  by  peculiar  characters.  Tbeir  existence 
depends  upon  certain  conditions,  and  is  regulated  by  de¬ 
terminate  laws.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  can 
be  no  scientific,  and  conse(iuently  no  successful,  manage¬ 
ment  of  such  beings,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  life,  of  the  actions  upon  which  these  phenomena 
depend,  and  of  the  laws  which  regulate  them.  Living 
beings  are  distinguished  essentially  from  inanimate  bodies 
by  the  possession  of  a  peculiar  structure,  and  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  determinate,  and  generally  internal  actions, 
which  are  named  functions.  The  structure  peculiar  to  a 
living  body  consists  in  a  determinate  arrangement  of  the 
substances  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  such  an  arrangement 
being  denominated  organization,  and  the  body  so  formed 
being  said  to  be  organized.  Organization  and  function 
are  correlative.  Organization  is  the  instrument ;  function 
the  action  of  the  instrument ;  and  the  result  the  products, 
or  phenomena  peculiar  to  life.” 

Such  being  the  facts  which  vegetable  anatomy  and 
physiology  open  to  our  view,  it  becomes  the  indispensalde 
duty  of  planters  to  study  this  curious  being  which  they 
have  to  iminage,  as  a  body  continually  exerting  its  vege- 


Itis  a  curious  fact,  that  Pontey’s  Forest  Primer,” 
out  in  1805,  had  gone  through  four  or  five  editions,  and  mislea 
the  wood-owners  of  Britain,  before  his  entire  ignorance  of 
principles  of  the  art — vegetable  anatomy  and 
suspccted ;  and  it  was  not  fully  exposed  till  1828. — See  “  1  he  i 
er’s  Guide,”  p.  440,  et  seqq.  ,  ,  ,  «on- 

t  It  had  long  been  ascertained,  by  chemical  analysis, 
stituent  parts  both  of  plants  and  animals,  contain  precisely 
ultimate  principles— namely,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  ^ 

I  although  it  is  commonly  said,  that  azote  is  peculiar  to 
I  stance.  The  correct  statement,  however,  is,  that  azote  I’  pj 
I  nates  in  the  animal  substance,  while  the  vegetable  is  y 
destitute  of  it.  From  this  analogy  of  cornposition,  .j^-noo 

that  there  is  an  analogy  of  structure^  which  accurate  inveb  6 
has  proved. 
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tative  powers,  and  daily  exhibiting  the  most  striking 
variations  of  external  form,  and  often  of  internal  structure. 
They  should  strive  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
its  appropriate  organs,  by  means  of  which  its  functions 
are  performed,  and  with  the  physical  agents  or  stimulants, 
which  act  upon  those  organs,  producing  the  various  im¬ 
pressions,  and  exciting  the  various  actions,  that  constitute, 
as  above  stated,  the  phenomena  of  life.  In  this  way,  they 
will  perceive,  not  only  how  certain  results  are  brought 
about  respecting  trees,  by  why  they  are  brought  about. 
Thus,  they  will  be  enableil  at  all  times  to  resolve  seeming 
difficulties,  to  effect  general  and  beneficial  improvements, 
and,  by  practice  guided  by  sound  princijdes,  learn  to 
correct  their  own  errors,  as  well  as  those  of  others. 

On  one  point  we  should  further  take  the  liberty  of 
advising  them,  and  that  is,  to  read  while  they  plant,  and 
plant  while  they  read  ;  as  there  are  no  two  things,  that 
will  more  benefit  each  other.  Country  gentlemen,  we 
well  know,  will  do  anything  rather  than  read ;  but  they 
should  remember,  that  no  one  ever  yet  became  a  superior 
practitioner  in  any  art,  who  did  not  unite  some  portion  of 
theory,  or  intellectual  acquirement,  with  his  mechanical  or 
manual  processes.  From  the  sages  of  physiology  much 
may  be  learned.  As  their  principles  are  well  founded,  so 
their  conclusions  will  be  important  and  instructive.  But 
from  the  sages  of  the  Spade  and  the  Quill,  whose  merits  we 
have  already  touched  upon,  little  that  is  valuable  or  cer¬ 
tain  can  be  expected.  Havingno  light  toguide  their  enqui¬ 
ries,  and  no  standard  to  which  to  refer  their  experiments, 
ordinary  gardener’s  practice  is  all  that  can  be  got  from  the 
one,  and  ignorance  and  quackery  from  the  other.  Still 
it  is  by  being  able  to  trace  the  effects  produced  upon  trees 
by  their  physical  agents,  on  which  we  have  already  en¬ 
larged,  and  by  ascertaining  in  how  fcir  the  quantity  of 
those  agents  is  best  adapted  to  their  peculiar  organization, 
that  planters  will  best  consult  the  most  perfect  develope- 
ment  of  their  subjects,  and  bring  them  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  In  a  word,  it  is  by  one  and  all  of  the  above 
means  united,  that  they  will  become  competent  to  attain 
the  main  object  in  view — namely,  that  of  raising  Arbori¬ 
culture  from  the  condition  of  a  mechanical  to  that  of  a 
scioitiHc  art. 

If  it  be  asked,  in  what  quarter  this  reformation  in  the 
study  of  arboriculture  should  originate  ?  We  reply  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  without  hesitation,  with  the  Landowners  and 
Country-gentlemen.  These  constitute  the  great  and  influ¬ 
ential  class  of  British  planters;  and,  were  science  to 
become  a  favourite  study  among  thenij  it  would  necessarily 
be  acquired  by  nurserymen  and  gardeners,  who  would, 
of  course,  aspire  to  become  its  ostensible  professors.  Were 
this  once  brought  about,  it  is  plain,  that  we  should  hear 
no  more  of  the  prosing  ignorance  of  IVPNab,  or  the  con¬ 
fident  pretensions,  and  still  greater  ignorance  of  Withers. 
Occasional  pamphlets,  while  they  stated  new  facts  as  they 
occuiTed,  would  at  once  refer  us  to  their  true  causes,  j 
namely,  the  actions,  simple  or  compound,  of  ph  ysical  agents ; 
and  thus  observation,  instead  of  puzzling  itself  about 
fanciful  difficulties,  would  gradually  arrive  at  general 
truth,  by  the  only  path  which  sound  philosophy  ever 
adopts — an  induction  of  facts  and  experiments.  In  the 
of  agriculture,  a  similar  course  has  already  been 
pursued  :  and,  although  men  of  much  science  are  not  often 
found  among  professional  farmers,  or  even  among  coun¬ 
try  gentlemen,  as  scientific  persons  of  different  classes 
have  already  dedicated  their  time  and  talents  to  the  art, 
and  rendered  it  an  art  of  science,  so  practical  men,  who 
fiave  no  such  knowledge  themselves,  have  gradually  come 
to  learn  the  results  nf  science,  and  can  bring  them  success¬ 
fully  to  bear  on  practice  accordingly. 

hat  length  of  time  may  elapse,  ere  the  same  benefit 
^  CO  iferred  universally  on  Planting,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  I 
The  ingenious  Earl  of  Dundonald,  whom  we  have  already  j 
*uentioned,  published  his  essays  “  On  the  Connexion 
***tween  Husbandry  and  Chemistry,”  about  1791,  and  i 
•ubsequ^atly  his  Essays.  In  1796,  Mr  Kirwan  of  the  I 


Uoyal  Irish  Academy,  the  well-known  chemist,  compo¬ 
sed  his  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  “  Soils  and  Manures.” 
Several  of  the  instructive  writings  of  Young  had  at  that 
time  appeared,  and  those  of  Darwin  soon  followed.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  period  between  1802  and  1812,  that  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  delivered  and  completed  his  excellent 
“  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,”  and  enjoyed  the 
triumph  which  had  at  last  been  achieved,  by  scientific 
investigation,  over  prejudice  and  ignorance.  We  think 
it  improbable,  from  the  experience  of  so  tardy  a  progress 
in  the  sister  art  before  our  eyes,  that  arboriculture  is  not 
to  improve  with  a  far  greater  degree  of  rapidity.  The 
publication  of  “The  Planter's  Guide,”  in  the  end  of  1827, 
gave  the  first  impulse  :  and  although  nothing  scientific 
has  since  come  out  to  sec^ond  it  among  ourselves,  not  even 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  (which  promises 
to  become  the  best  of  our  rural  periodicals,  and  treats  of 
planting  as  well  as  husbandry,)  yet  we  are  glad  to  see, 
that  a  series  of  papers  on  “  Horticultural  Chemistry” 
has  appeared  in  Loudon’s  IMagazine,  and  also  some  similar 
Essays  in  the  Domestic  Gardener’s  Manual,  which  do 
great  honour  to  this  nascent  science  in  England. 

Before  ten  years  go  about,  we  conceive  that  we  may 
look  forward  to  a  revolution  in  our  ideas  of  British 
arboriculture  not  more  complete,  than  important  to  the 
interests  of  the  empire.  As  it  is  clear,  amidst  all  the 
changes  and  chances  incident  to  learning,  that  The 
Literary  Journal  will  still  survive,  and  preserve  its 
verdant  honours  uninjured  by  time,  we  flatter  ourselves, 
that  having  been  the  first  public  writers  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  the  subject,  so  Ave  sludl,  in  future,  have  more  than 
one  opportunity  of  recurring  to  this  our  confident  predic¬ 
tion.  Even  long  before  the  time  we  have  ventured  to 
fix  upon,  we  should  hope,  that  the  eyes  of  our  present  race 
of  planters  may  be  opened,  to  the  clear  and  comprehensive 
views  of  science  united  Avith  skill  and  industry,  Avhich 
Ave  haA'e  condescended  to  lay  before  them,  and  Avhich,  we 
trust,  they  Avill  erelong  discover  to  be  for  their  benefit. 
At  no  distant  day,  Ave  know,  they  Avill  look  back  Avith 
surprise,  at  their  present  strange  and  jmrtentoiis  Avant  of 
information.  They  Avill  Avonder  hoAV  the  good-humoured 
ignorance  of  principles,  professed,  and  nearly  boasted  of, 
by  the  Superintendent  of  a  Uoyal  Botanic  Garden,  or  the 
far  greater  ignorance  of  both  princi{des  and  practice  by  a 
Norfolk  attorney,  should  haA^e  escaped  general  reprobation 
by  the  Avatchful  guardians  of  the  press,  or  rendered 
necessary  the  strictures  Avhich  Ave  have  done  them  the 
honour  to  bestow  upon  them.  The  future,  compared 
Avith  the  present,  condition  of  these  planters,  Avill  be  like 
that  of  mariners,  Avho  had  been  at  sea  without  a  compass  ; 
or  like  men,  Avho  had  long  worked  in  the  dark,  and  the  light 
of  the  sun  Avas  let  in  upon  their  labours. 

Having  some  further  observations  to  make  upon  this 
subject,  Ave  shall  resume  it  in  an  early  Number. 


The  Death-  Wake ;  or.  Lunacy,  A  Necromaunt,  In 

Three  Chimeras,  By  Thomas  T.  Stoddart.  Edinburgh. 
Henry  Constable.  1831.  12mo.  Up.  144. 

(Unpublished.) 

This  poem  deserves  attention,  Avere  it  for  nothing  but 
its  singularity.  Neither  in  name  nor  in  substance  is  it 
like  any  other  poem  Ave  have  seen  for  a  long  Avhile.  In 
these  days  of  smooth  and  sweet  versification,  Ave  are  glad 
to  find  something  like  originality  starting  up  among  us. 
Mr  Stoddart  is  a  young  man,  not  long  out  of  his  teens, 
but  his  mind  is  plainly  one  sui  yeneris ;  and  strength¬ 
ened,  as  it  appears  to  have  been,  by  an  attentive  study  of 
our  elder  j>oets  and  dramatists,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that,  Avhen  it  arrives  at  its  full  and  matured  powers,  it 
will  show  itself  entitled  to  no  inconsiderable  elbow-room 
in  the  literary  AV'orld.  Our  author  is  evidently  deter¬ 
mined  to  reject  all  the  innovations  of  modern  schools — 
whether  of  the  Lakists  or  the  Satanics,  the  Sentimeutals  or 
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the  Misanthropies.  He  holds  on  his  own  separate  course 
holdly,  with  many  dashes  of  success,  and  many  indica¬ 
tions  of  good  things  yet  to  come.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
style  he  has  adopted  is  altogether  to  be  admired,  but, 
when  purged  and  improved,  it  will  ultimately  be  found  to 
possess  much  manly  vigour,  and  mucli  of  the  Doric  sim¬ 
plicity^  of  genuine  poetry — poetry  which  dejiends  upon  the 
author’s  thoughts,  not  upon  his  words.  At  present,  there 
are  many  inequalities  in  IMr  Stoddart’s  compositions.  In¬ 
spired  with  the  afflatus,  he  plunges  on  right  through,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  art  of  rendering  his  course  smooth  by 
skilful  steering, — now  careering  gracefully  over  the  top 
of  abroad-backed  billow,  now  down  with  a  sudden  plunge 
into  the  dark  trough  of  the  sea,  where  it  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  follow  him.  It  is  all  one  to  him  ; — if  bis 
conceptions  assume  a  clear  and  distinct  shape,  it  is  well  ; 
if  he  gets  lost  in  their  maze,  he  feels  that  he  has  a  sort  of 
notion  of  what  he  would  he  at  himself,  and  he  leaves  the 
reader  to  make  him  out  the  best  way  he  can.  What  we 
wish  to  impress  upon  INIr  Stoddart  is  this,  that  the  finest 
ideas  are  good  for  fiothing,  unless  they  be  clothed  in  dis¬ 
tinct  language.  Byron  was  a  greater  poet  than  Shelley, 
not  because  he  had  a  loftier  mind,  but  because  he  did  not 
attempt  to  do  more  with  that  mind  than  the  words  he 
had  at  his  command  enabled  him  to  do.  Shelley  strained 
after  impossibilities;  Byron,  with  superior  judgment, 
saw  the  exact  extent  to  which  execution  could  keep  pace 
with  conception,  and  knew  that  if  he  went  beyond  that 
boundary  he  passed  into  a  terra  incognita,  where  all  was 
unsatisfactory  and  vague.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we 
object  to  a  high  degree  of  intellect  being  infused  into 
poetry ;  there  can  be  no  poetry  above  the  wishy'-washy 
trash  to  be  met  with  in  an  inferior  Annual,  unless  it  be 
instinct  with  intellect.  But,  in  preference  to  even  in¬ 
tellect  itself,  we  demand  lucid  arrangement — mathema¬ 
tical  clearness.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  highest  tri¬ 
umphs  of  intellect.  Let  the  thoughts  be  such,  that  their 
depth  and  novelty  demand  a  pause,  but  not  the  pause  of 
perjdexing  enquiry  as  to  what  the  thoughts  are  which 
the  language  wishes  to  embody.  Byron  has  finely  said, 
that  the  “  stars  are  the  poetry  of  heaven.”  Let  their 
example  profit  the  earth-born  bard.  They  shine  upon 
their  mighty  page  revealed  at  once  in  their  separate  love¬ 
liness  ; — they  inspire  awe,  and  questioning,  and  medita¬ 
tion,  but  their  actual  and  golden  existence  is  involved  in 
no  hazy  uncertainty. 

The  story  <»f  the  “  Death- Wake,  or  Lunacy^,”  is  simple, 
and  easily^  told.  Indeed,  the  impression  it  produces  alto¬ 
gether  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed  to  the  ear¬ 
nestness  with  which  so  sipnple  an  incident  is  dwelt  on 
and  amplified.  Julio,  a  y^outh  of  noble  jjarentage,  but  of 
a  peculiarly  constituted  mind, — moody”  and  morbid,  and 
apt  to  prey  upon  itself, — had  retired  at  an  early  age  into 
a  convent,  where  he  became  a  monk.  Soon  afterwards  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  fair  nun,  of  the  name 
of  Agathe,  which  rapidly  ripened  into  a  passion  of  the 
deepest  and  most  absorbing  character.  The  holy'  vows 
he  had  taken  became  hateful  to  him,  and  his  internal 
struggles  were  such,  that  they  drove  him  to  the  very 
brink  of  madness.  At  this  crisis,  Agathe  died,  and  Julio’s 
misery  and  madness  were  completed.  The  first  Chimera,  or 
canto,  which  commences  with  thedeath  of  Agathe,  consists 
of  his  going  to  her  grave  alone  by  night,  opening  it,  and 
carrying  otf  the  dead  body  of  his  beloved,  no  one  knows 
whither.  The  second  Chimera  discovers  him  seated  in 
his  frenzy  on  the  sea-shore,  with  the  cor[)se  beside  him. 
He  embarks  in  a  small  vessel,  of  which  he  and  Agathe 
are  the  sole  tenants,  and  he  sails  away  across  the  great 
ocean,  wherever  the  winds  and  waves  may  carry  him,  the 
poet  describing,  as  he  proceeds,  the  feelings  of  the  crazed 
and  bewildered  man,  and  the  storms,  and  calms,  and 
little  incidents  whi<‘h  vary  his  long  and  dreary  voyiige. 
There  is  a  considerable  feeling  of  sublimity'  conveyeil 
by'  the  prolonged  description  with  which  we  are  pre¬ 
sented  of  the  distracted  mariner,  alone  upon  the  trackless 


main,  with  that  lifeless  form  for  ever  before  him,  and 
upon  which  his  whole  soul  has  intensified  itself.  Xhe 
third  Chimera  takes  us  to  an  island,  where  .lulio  lands 
with  the  now  decay'ed  body'  of  his  Agathe,  and  where  he 
meets  a  hermit,  w'ith  whom  he  has  some  communing. 
Refusing,  however,  to  quit  either  the  beach  (»r  the  moul¬ 
dering  remains  of  the  dead  nun,  a  storm  at  length  arises, 
which  sweeps  him  back  into  the  sea,  and  his  body  and 
that  of  Agathe  are  cast  ashore,  locked  in  a  final  embrace. 
The  hermit  buries  them,  having  first  discovered  that 
Agathe  must  have  been  his  own  daughter; — and  thus  the 
poem  tdoses. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  there  is  here  considerable  strength 
ami  originality'  of  design,  and  the  mode  of  execution  is 
4|uite  as  original.  A  few  extracts  will  enable  our  readers 
t(>  form  a  ]U’etty  just  estimate  of  Mr  Stoddart’s  style  and 
vis  poetica.  The  poem  opens  thus  ; 

An  anthem  of  a  sister  choristry  ! 

And  like  a  windward  murmur  of  the  sea. 

O’er  silver  shells,  so  solemnly  it  fails  ! 

A  dying  music  shrouded  in  deep  vv'alls, 

That  bury  its  wild  breathings!  And  the  moon. 

Of  glow-worm  hue,  like  virgin  in  sad  swotui, 

Lies  C(ddly'  on  the  bosom  of  a  cloud. 

Until  the  elf- winds,  that  are  wailing  loud. 

Do  minister  unto  her  sickly  trance, 

Fanning  the  life  into  her  countenance  ; 

And  there  are  pale  stars  sparkling,  far  and  few 
In  the  deep  chasms  of  everlasting  blue, 

UnmarshaH’d  and  ungather’d,  one  and  one, 

Like  outposts  of  the  lunar  garrison. 

‘‘  A  train  of  holy  fathers  windeth  by 
The  arches  of  an  aged  sanctuary', 

With  cowl,  and  scapular,  and  rosary'. 

On  to  the  sainted  oriel,  where  stood, 

By  the  rich  altar,  a  fair  sisterhood — 

A  weeping  grouji  of  virgins  !  one  or  two 
Bent  forward  to  a  bier,  of  soleimi  hue. 

Whereon  a  bright  and  stately  cofiin  lay, 

With  its  black  pall  flung  over  :  —  Agathe 

Was  on  tiie  lid — a  name.  And  who?  No  more! 

’Twas  only  Agathe.” 

There  is  something  solemn  and  attractive  in  tins 
commencement.  Still  higher  powers  are  displaye<l'  in 
the  passage  in  which  Julio  is  described  as  digging  iip 
Agathe  : 

“  He  wields  a  hctavy'  mattock  in  his  hands. 

And  over  him  a  hmely'  lantern  stands 
On  a  near  niche,  shedtling  a  sickly  I'all 
Of  light  upon  a  marble  pedestal. 

Whereon  is  chisell’d  rudely  the  essay' 

Of  untaught  tool,  ‘  Hicjacet  Agathe!’ 

And  Julio  hath  bent  him  down  in  speed. 

Like  one  that  doeth  an  unholy'  deed. 

There  is  a  flagstone  lieth  heavily 
Over  the  ladye’s  grave ;  I  wist  of  three 
That  bore  it,  of  a  blessed  verity' ! 

But  he  hath  lifted  it  in  his  pure  madness, 

As  it  vv'ere  lightsome  as  a  summer  gladness. 

Ami  from  the  carved  niche  hath  ta’eii  the  lamp, 

And  hung  it  by  the  marble  fliigstone  daiin>. 

And  he  is  flinging  the  dark,  chilly  mouM 
Over  the  gorgeous  |>avement :  ’tis  a  cold. 

Sad  grave,  and  there  is  many'  a  relic  there 
Of  chalky'  Ixmes,  which,  in  the  wasting  air. 

Fell  mouhlering  away' ;  and  he  w<mld  dash 
His  matt<x‘k  through  them,  with  a  cursed  crash, 

'riidt  made  the  lone  aisle  eidio.  But  anon 
He  fell  upon  a  skull, — a  haggard  one. 

With  its  teeth  set,  and  the  great  orbless  ey'C 
Itevidving  darkness,  like  et(‘rnity' — 

And  in  his  liand  he  held  it,  till  it  grew 
ko  have  the  fleshy  features  and  the  hue 
Of  life.  He  gazed,  and  gazed,  and  it  becr.me 
Like  t<i  his  Agathe — Jill,  all  tln‘  siime  ! 

He  tlrew  it  nearer, — the  cold,  bony  thing  !  — 

To  kiss  the  worm- wet  lips.  ‘  Ay  !  let  me  cling  — 
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Cling  to  thee  n<>w,  tor  over  but  a  breath 
Ot' rank  (•orriiption  troin  its  jaws  ot*  death 
Went  to  bis  nostrils,  and  he  madly  laugh’d, 

And  dash’d  it  over  on  the  altar  siiatt, 

Wiiich  the  new  ristni  moon,  in  her  grey  light, 

Had  Tondly  Hooded,  heautit’ully  hriglit !” 

*  *  *  *  4  4  ft 

And  Julio  had  stolen  the  dark  ehest 
Wheie  the  fair  nun  lay  coHin’d,  in  the  rest 
That  wakes  not  up  at  morning  :  she  is  there, 

An  image  ol’cold  calm  !  One  tress  ot'hair 
Lingereth  lonely  on  her  snowy  brow  ; 

Ihit  tlie  bright  eyes  are  closed  in  darkness  now  ; 

And  their  long  lashes  delicately  rest 

On  the  pale  cheek,  like  sun-rays  in  the  west, 

That  tall  upon  a  (‘oloin  less,  sad  cloud. 

Humility  lies  rudely  on  the  proud, 

Ihit  she  was  never  proud  ;  and  there  she  is, 

A  vet  unwither’d  Hower  the  autumn  hrtreze 

Hath  blown  from  its  green  stem  !  ’Tis  pale,  ’tis  pale. 

Hut  still  unt'aded,  like  the  twilight  veil 

That  t’alleth  after  sunset  ;  like  a  stream 

That  hears  the  burden  of  a  silver  gleam 

L'pon  its  watei’s;  and  is  even  so, — 

Chill,  melancholy,  lustreless,  and  low  ! 

“  Heauty  in  death  !  a  tenderness  u]>ou 
The  rude  and  silent  relics,  where  alone 
Sat  the  destroyer!  .  Beauty  on  the  dead  ! 

The  look  of  being  where  the  breath  is  tied  ! 

The  un warming  sun  still  joyous  in  its  light ! 

A  time — a  time  wi  tin  nit  a  day  or  night  ! 

Death  cradled  ujion  Beauty,  like  a  bee 
L[»on  a  flower,  that  looketh  lovingly  ! — 

Like  a  wild  serpent,  coiling  in  its  madness, 

Under  a  wreath  of  blossom  and  of  glailness  !” 

In  the  second  Chimera,  the  varying  nature  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  which  Julio  experiences  in  his  lunacy  is  w^ell  brouglit 
out.  The  curse  of  thirst,  joined  with  that  of  madness, 
is  strongly  depicted  : 

‘‘  And  hours  Hew  after  hours,  a  weary  length, 

Until  the  sunlight,  in  meridian  strength, 

Threw  burning  Hoods  upon  the  wasted  brow 
Of  that  sea-hermit  mariner  ;  and  now 
He  felt  the  fire-light  feed  upon  his  brain, 

And  started  with  intensity  of  ]>ain. 

And  wash’d  him  in  the  sea;  it  only  brought 
Wild  reason,  like  a  demon,  and  he  thought 
Strange  thoughts,  like  dreaming  men — lie  thought  how 
those 

Were  round  him  he  had  seen,  and  many  rose 
His  heart  had  hated  ;  every  billow  threw 
Features  before  him,  and  pale  faces  grew 
Out  of  the  sea  by  myriads  : — the  self-same 
n  as  moulded  from  its  image,  and  they  came 
In  groups  together,  and  all  said,  like  one, 

‘  He  cursed  !’  and  vanish’d  in  the  deei>  anon. 

Then  thirst,  intcderable  as  the  breath 
Of  Upas,  fanning  the  wild  wings  ofileath, 

(  rept  uj»  his  very  gorge, — lik«!  to  a  snake, 
lhat  stifled  him,  and  bade  the  pulses  ach 
Ihrongh  all  the  boiling  current  of  his  blood. 

It  was  a  thirst,  that  h?t  the  fever  flood 
lull  over  him,  and  gave  a  ghastly  hue 
io  Ins  cramp’d  lips,  until  their  bi*cathing  grew 
bite  as  a  mist,  and  short,  and  like  a  sigh 
Heaved  with  a  struggle,  till  it  falter’d  by.” 

^Ve  look  upon  the  fcdlowing  passage  also  as  highly 
poetical,  and  entitling  us  to  augur  the  very  best  things  of 
Its  author  : 

“But,  as  a  passion  from  the  mooded  mind, 

1  he  storm  had  died,  and  wearily  the  wind 
1  ell  fast  asleep  at  evening,  like  one 
I  hat  hath  been  toiling  in  the  fiery  sun. 

And  the  white  sail  dropt  downward,  as  the  wing 
Of  wounded  sea-bird,  feebly  murmuring 
I  nto  tin;  mast.  It  was  a  deathly  calm. 

And  holy  stillness,  like  a  shadow,  swam 
All  over  thti  wide  sea,  and  the  boat  stood, 

Bike  her  <d*  Sodom,  in  the  solitu<le, 

A  snowy  pillar,  looking  on  the  waste. 

And  there  was  nothing  but  the  azure  breast 


Of  ocean  and  the  sky — the  sea  and  sky, 

And  the  lone  bark  ;  no  clouds  were  Hoating  by 
Where  the  sun  set,  but  his  great  seraj»h  light 
ent  down  alone,  in  majesty  and  might ; 

And  the  stars  ciiine  again,  a  silver  troop, 

I  ntil,  in  shame,  the  coward  shadows  droop 
Before  the  radiance  of  these  holy  gems, 

1  hat  heal’  the  images  of  diadems  ! 

And  Julio  fancied  of  a  form  that  rose 
Before  him  from  the  desolate  repose 
Of  the  ileep  waters — a  huge  ghastly  form, 

As  of  one  lightning-stricken  in  a  storm  ; 

And  leprosy  cadavei’ous  was  hung 
Before  his  brow,  and  awful  terror  flung 
Around  him  like  a  pall — a  s(d(*mn  shroud  !— • 

A  drapery  of  darkness  and  of  clomi! 

And  agimy  was  wi’ithing  on  his  lip, 

Ileart-riMded,  awful  aiiony  and  deep. 

Of  fevers,  and  of’ ])]agfi(‘s,  and  burning  blaiii. 

And  ague,  and  the  palsy  of  the  brain — 

A  weird  and  yellow  spectre.  I  And  his  eyes 
Were  orbless  and  unpiipiiril,  as  the  skies 
\\  ithout  the  sun,  or  moon,  or  any  star: 

And  he  was  like  the  wreck  of  what  men  are,— 

A  wast(*d  skeleton,  that  held  the  crest 
Of  Time,  ami  bore  his  motto  on  his  breast !” 

Alluding  to  Julio,  Agatbe,  and  the  hermit,  the  poem 
ends  as  solemnly  as  it  opened,  with  these  lines  : 

“  All  three  are  dead  ;  that  desolate  green  isle 
Is  only  peopled  by  the  jiassing  smile 
Of  sun  and  inoiui,  that  surely  have  a  sense, 

'Fhey  look  so  radiant  with  intelligence, — 

So  like  the  soul’s  own  element, — so  fair  I 
The  features  of  a  Chxl  lie  veiled  there  ! 

And  mariners,  that  have  been  toiling  far 
Upon  the  <leej>,  and  lost  the  polar  star. 

Have  visited  that  island,  and  have  seen 
riiat  lover’s  grave  ;  and  many  there  hav<*  been 
That  sat  upon  the  grey  and  crumbling  stone. 

And  starte<l,  as  they  saw  a  skehdon 
Among  the  long  sad  moss,  that  fondly  grew 
'Through  the  white  wasted  ribs;  but  never  knew 
Of  those  who  slejit  below,  or  of  the  tale 
Of  that  brain-stricken  man,  that  felt  the  pale 
Afid  wandering  moonlight  steal  his  soul  away,— 

Poor  Julio,  and  the  ladye  Agathe  !” 

'These  are  sulficient  examples  to  show,  that  Mr  Stod- 
dart  can  write  when  he  pleases  with  no  ordinary  ability. 
In  aildition,  however,  to  our  principal  advice  touching 
obscurity,  thi*re  is  one  thing  wi;  must  recommend  to  him, 
which  is,  to  cultivate  his  taste.  He  is  in  this  respect 
somewluit  like  the  ]»oet  Young.  1  le  is  often  admirable 
for  eight  or  ten  lines,  and  tbe  next  five  or  six  spoil  the 
wlnde.  We  confess  that  in  looking  out  for  extracts,  we 
W(*r(i  a  gooil  ileal  puzzled  to  select  passages  whose  conti¬ 
nuous  excellence  entitled  tlnun  to  that  preference.  We 
could  cull  many  detaclied  sentences  very  hajipily  express¬ 
ed,  but  too  often  set  down  like  Howers  in  the  midst  of 
weeds.  As  an  instance  of  coarseness,  far  beyond  due 
limits,  we  must  exjiressour  diudded  disapprobation  of  tbe 
following  |)assage.  Wi;  bave  printed  in  italics  those  lines 
which  are  particularly  obj(‘ctioiiable  : 

“  And  there  is  not  a  braid  of’ her  bright  hair 
But  lieth  floating  in  the  moonlight  air. 

Like  the  long  moss,  beside  a  silver  spring, 

In  elrin  tresses,  sailly  murmuring. 

'The  worm  hath  ’gan  to  crawl  upon  her  bi’ow — 

'I'he  living  worm  !  a/ff/  with  a  ripj)le  now, 

J/tl’c  that  upon  the  sea,  are  heard  he/ow 
'I'he  sH/ni/  sii'ar/ns,  a!l  raeeninis,  as  Ihei/  go, 

Amid  the  sta/f/tate  vitals,  with  a  rash  ; 

And  one  might  hear  them  echoing  the  hush 
Of  .Julio,  as  he  wat(*hes  by  the  side 
Of  the  dead  ladye,  his  betrothed  bride! 

“  And,  ever  and  anon,  a  pellow  *^ronp 
lids  creejnnu;  on  her  bosom,  like  a  troop 
Of  ^tal•s,  far  up  amid  the  galaxy,  (  ! ) 
l*ale,  pale,  as  snowy  showers;  and  two  or  thret* 

Were  mo(‘l;ing  the  cold  finger,  round  and  roiiiol, 

\\  ith  likeness  of  a  ring  ;  and,  as  they  wound 
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About  its  bony  girth,  they  had  the  hue 
Of  pearly  jewels  glistering  in  dew. 

That  deatnly  stare  !  it  is  an  awful  thing 
To  gaze  upon  ;  and  sickly  thoughts  will  spring 
Before  it  to  the  heart :  it  telleth  how 
There  must  be  waste  where  there  is  beauty  now. 
The  chalk  !  the  chalk  !  where  was  the  virgin  snow 
Of  that  on(5e  heaving  bosom  !— even  so,— 

The  cold  pale  dewy  chalk,  with  yellow  shade 
Amid  the  leprous  hues ;  and  o’er  it  play’d 
The  straggling  moonlight,  and  the  merry  breeze, 
Like  two  fair  elves,  that,  by  the  murmuring  seas. 
Woo’d  smilingly  together ;  but  there  fell 
No  life-gleam  on  the  brow,  all  terrible 
Becoming,  through  its  beauty,  like  a  cloud 
That  waneth  paler  even  than  a  shroud. 

All  gorgeous  and  all  glorious  before ; 

For  waste,  like  to  the  wanton  night,  was  o’er 
Her  virgin  features,  stealing  them  away— 

Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  and  this  is  Agatbe  ?” 


the  same  time,  to  present  us  with  much  important  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  New  South  Wales  generally.  His 
observations  on  the  soil  and  country,  his  instructions  to 
settlers,  his  advice  regarding  the  clearing  of  land,  and 
the  planting  of  different  crops,  his  account  of  the  domestic 
and  undomesticated  animals,  his  description  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  convicts,  and  their  mode  of  treatment,  and 
his  sensible  and  candid  remarks  on  the  extensive  subject 
of  emigration,  are  all  entitled  to  attention,  and  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  his  work  a  weight  and  value  w’hich  it 
might  not  otherwise  have  possessed. 

Without  farther  preface,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
readers  several  interesting  extracts,  as  specimens  of  IMr 
Dawson’s  agreeable  and  instructive  style.  We  begin 
with 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


Mr  Stoddart  must  surely  feel,  that  originality  does  not 
consist  in  rioting  among  the  horrors  of  corruption,  or 
revealing  to  us  all  the  loathsome  details  of  the  charnel- 
house,  which  a  Mudford  could  do  just  as  well  as  a  Milton. 

We  must  not,  however,  part  with  our  author  without 
telling  him,  that  we  look  upon  him  as  possessing  genius 
of  great  promise,  and  that  his  “  Death-Wake”  entitles 
him  to  take  a  highly  respectable  place  among  the  many 
more  youth  Ail  aspirants  who  are  at  present  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  fuller  honours  of  the  IMuse.  Had  we  not 
thought  so,  we  should  not  have  allotted  so  much  space  to 
the  present  review ;  which  we  have  done  the  more  will¬ 
ingly  that  INIr  Stoddart  lives  among  ourselves,  and  that 
we  have  had,  for  some  time  back,  opportunities  of  watch¬ 
ing  the  improvement  he  has  been  making. 

To  the  longer  poem,  a  few  minor  pieces  are  added  ; 
and  the  volume  is  neatly  printed,  and  handsomely  finished. 


‘^If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  the  prevailing  idea  in 
England  is,  and  always  has  been,  that  Australia  is  a  rich 


The  Present  State  of  Australia ;  a  Description  of  the 
Country^  its  Advantages  and  Prospects  loith  reference  to 
Emigration,  and  a  Particular  Account  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Condition  of  its  Aboriginal  Inhabitants, 
By  Robert  Dawson,  Esq.,  late  Chief  Agent  of  tlie 
■  Australian  Agricultural  Company.  London.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.  183(1.  8vo.  Pp.  4G4. 

This  is  a  useful  and  interesting  work,  but  the  title  is 
too  general,  and  does  not  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  contents.  Mr  ^Dawson  has  limited  himself 
in  a  great  measure  to  an  account  of  the  aboriginal  inh.a- 
bitants,  and  characteristic  sketches  of  the  different  wan¬ 
dering  tribes  of  New  South  Wales.  Having  resided 
little  at  Sydney,  the  capital,  or  in  any  of  the  already 
colonized  portions  of  that  vast  continent,  but  having  been 
principally  occupied  in  founding  a  new  settlement,  and 
in  breaking  up  new  ground  for  himself,  he  w’as  neces¬ 
sarily  brought  much  into  contact  with  the  simpler  forms 
of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  savage  life,  but  which 
appear  to  have  little  or  nothing  savage  about  them,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  customs  of  the  woods  are  different  from  the 
customs  of  cities.  The  native  Australians  are  an  acute, 
mild-tempered,  affectionate,  and  interesting  race.  If 
their  minds  are  uncultivated,  and  their  notions  limited, 
their  desires  also  are  temperate,  and  their  wants  few. 
Contentment  makes  their  country  delightful  to  them, 
health  gives  animation  to  their  spirits,  and  the  little  they 
have  plucked  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  has  not  been  suflfi- 
cient  to  open  up  to  them  the  harassing  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  good  and  evil.  INIr  Dawson  mingled  with  them 
under  all  circumstances,  and  has  described  in  a  pictu¬ 
resque  and  lively  manner  their  dispositions,  habits,  and 
pursuits,  enriching  his  narrative  with  numerous  anecdotes 
and  characteristic  stories. 

Our  author,  however,  while  the  elucidation  of  every 
peculiarity  in  the  aboriginal  state  of  society  in  Australia 
is  evidently  hla  more  immediate  object,  does  not  fail,  at 


and  naturally  productive  portion  of  the  globe.  1  can  only 
say,  that  such  an  opinion  of  it  is  quite  at  variance  with  my 
experience.  The  great  extent  of  the  country — if  the  un¬ 
known  interior  be  not  barren — will,  for  ages  to  come,  in 
some  degree  compensate  for  its  defective  soil ;  but  this  cir- 
cumstaiKT,  and  the  want  of  navigable  rivers  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  must  for  ever  cause  it  to  remain  a  pastoral, 
and  consequently  a  comparatively  thinly  ])opulated  region. 
Districts  of  good  soil  are  generally  found  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  rivers,  as  well  as  on  their  banks.  The 
scenery  also  is  sometimes  beautifully  wild  and  striking,  and 
sufficiently  varied  to  interest  the  traveller  in  no  ordinary 
degree ;  but  these  do  not  constitute  the  gc/<c/’rt/ character  of 
the  country;  nor  have  I  ever  conversed  with  any  persons 
there  of  experience  and  observation  who  have  not  expressed 
themselves  greatly  disa])p<»inted  upon  these  subjects,  after 
comjiaring  tlie  reality  of  things  with  the  des(;riptions  that 
had  been  given  of  them  in  England.  People  in  general, 
however,  and  especially  settlers  who  emigrated  at  an  earlier 
period,  who  have  been  fortunate  in  the  situation  and  quality 
of  their  land,  and  whose  em]doyment  is  in  the  open  air,  are 
captivated  by  the  voluptuousness  of  the  climate,  and  the 
freetlom  of  the  air  from  distempered  miasma,  arising  from 
decayed  vegetable  matter  and  stagnant  pools.  The  absence 
of  underwood  secures  this  hap]»y  result,  and  leaves  an  open 
and  grassy  country  on  almost  every  side  of  them.  It  affords 
also,  without  previous  labour,  facilities  for  grazing  ffocks 
and  herds  upon  the  spontaneous  herbage  of  the  soil,  and 
forms  a  pleasing  relief  to  the  eye,  under  the  blaze  of  an 
almost  perpetual  sunshine ;  but,  unfortunately,  all  these 
advantages,  which  reiuler  it  so  jdeasant  and  so  healthy  an 
abode  for  man,  are  ]»roduced  by  causes  which  are  also  the 
origin  of  its  poverty,  and  which  I  shall  emleavour  more 
particularly  to  explain  in  the  body  of  this  work. 

“  There  is  another  feature  in  this  remarkable  country, 
which  must  ever  have  great  inffuence  on  the  extent  of  its 
population,  and  the  quantity  of  its  exportable  productions, 
at  least,  as  far  as  j»resent  settlements  are  concerned — I 
mean  the  want  of  navigable  waters.  Nowhere  has  any 
discovery  been  made  of  a  river  which  is  navigable  above 
twenty  or  twenty-tive  miles,  and  enough  is  now  known  of 
the  coasts  at  very  considerable  distances  from  the  present 
settlements,  to  warrant  a  belief  that  there  are  none  in  exist¬ 
ence  of  greater  extent.  The  form  of  the  country  will  ex¬ 
plain  in  some  degree  the  reason  of  such  an  extraordinary 
fact.  On  the  line  of  coasts,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  thein» 
which  is  from  about  latitude  27°  to  40°  both  on  the  east¬ 
ern  and  western  sides,  there  are  dividing  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains  running  from  south  to  north,  not  more  than  filty  or 
sixty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  waters  from  the  interior  do 
not  appear  anywhere  to  have  penetrated  them,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into  those  parts 
of  the  ocean,  take  their  rise  on  the  exterior  sides  ot  the 
ranges,  not  more  than  sixty  miles  from  the  sea. 

“  It  is  not  yet  ascertained  on  what  quarter  of  the  coaj^t 
the  great  interior  waters  have  their  outlet;  but  Irom  the 
little  that  is  knou'ii  of  the  country,  and  from  its  exterior 
appearances,  it  is  conjectured  that  it  takes  place  on  the 
north-w'est  side  of  it.  In  this  case,  the  watei*s  w’hich  rise 
in  the  mountains  south  of  the  settlement  called  Rathurst, 
even  though  they  moved  in  a  direct  line,  must  run  a  di^ 
tance  of  nearly  2000  miles,  but  which,  according  to  the 
tortuous  course  of  rivei*s,  could  not  be  less  than  ()0(X> 
7000  miles,  the  extent  of  the  cmntry  being  about  ^ 
miles  across  it.  Uu  the  eastern  coast,  the  range  has  been 
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crossed,  and  a  settlement,  called  Bathurst,  has  been  esta¬ 
blished  behind  it.  The  country  about  it  is  of  greater  eleva¬ 
tion  than  those  parts  which  are  nearer  to  the  seji,  and 
conse([uently  colder.  Grain  and  other  productions,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  raised  there,  equal  to  any  other  in  the  colony ; 
but  the  distance  from  Sydney,  over  a  difficult  country,  aricl 
the  want  of  any  navigable  rivers,  will  not  admit  of  the 
gettler’s  pursuing  agriculture  there,  or  in  any  situation 
similar  to  it,  beyond  raising  a  supply  for  bis  own  family, 
and  a  reserve  against  the  casualties  of  the  seasons.” 

To  this  we  may  add  the  following  interesting  account 
of 

THE  CLIMATE  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

“  I  am  now  writing  in  the  midst  of  winter,  in  my  tent, 
with  a  hre  in  front  of  it.  The  sun  has  risen  seven  morn¬ 
ings  at  least  out  of  ten,  without  a  cloud  in  the  horizon,  and 
has  set  the  same.  About  four  i*.  m.,  il  begins  to  feel  c.old, 
much  the  same  as  in  the  shutting  in  of  a  very  clear  day  in 
England,  in  November.  The  stars  twinkle  at  night  as  in 
a  frost,  and  the  cold  reminds  you  that  a  fire  is  necessary  for 
your  comfort.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  have  not  yet  seen 
ice,  although  I  am  told  that  water  has  sometimes  been  very 
slightly  incrusted  during  the  night.  We  are  nearer  the  sea 
here,  and  conse(piently  milder  in  winter,  and  cooler  in  sum¬ 
mer,  than  if  farther  from  the  coast,  while,  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  I  have  seen  ice  as  thick  as  a  dollar.  I  have 
peas  now  in  my  garden,  in  blossom;  and  the  hills  about 
my  tent  are  bespangled  with  violets,  and  a  delicate  white 
flower,  that  reminds  me  of  the  snowdrop  ;  so  you  may  judge 
what  the  climate  must  be.  Still  the  weather  in  winter  is 
cold  enough  to  the  feelings  to  remind  us,  occasionally,  of 
your  hue  dry  weather  iu  March  and  November,  with  a 
moderate  east  wind,  though  it  more  frequently  has  the 
mildness  of  3Iay,  with  a  clear  sun.  Sometimes  we  have 
refreshing  showers,  or  heavy  rains,  succeeded  always  by 
flue  clear  weather ;  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  seven  days 
at  least  out  of  ten,  exhibit  ‘  the  blue  ethereal  sky’  without  a 
spot. 

“  I  have  now  seen  three  seasons  in  this  country — sum¬ 
mer,  autumn,  and  winter.  The  summer  is  a  little  too  hot, 
but  I  have  felt  more  inconvenience  from  hot  weather  iu 
England  than  here:  it  lasts  longer  in  this  country,  but  you 
are  sooner  cool  after  exertion,  and  less  liable  to  be  chilled. 
The  weather  iu  autumn  and  winter  is  truly  delightful, 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  I  am  told  that  the  spring  is 
equally  agreeable  ;  and  that,  although  the  winters  are  so 
mild,  still  nature  appears  to  undergo  an  invigorating  change, 
as  in  colder  regions.  Animals  lose  their  long  coats;  flowers 
spring  up  in  the  gardens  and  fields  ;  birds  begin  to  sing 
more  generally  ;  and  the  trees,  although  evergreens,  change 
their  somewhat  faded  hue  for  the  more  refreshing  green  of 
spring.” 

We  have  room  for  only  one  other  extract,  but  it  is  a 
long  one,  descriptive  of  one  of  the  most  favourite  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  natives,  and  introducing  us  at  once  to  the 
interior  of  the  country  : 

KANGAROO-HUNTING. 

“  The  country  on  our  right  consisted  of  high  and  poor 
stony  hills,  thickly  timbered  ;  that  on  the  left,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  was  a  rich  and  thinly  timbered  country. 
A  low  and  fertile  flat  meadow  there  skirted  the  river,  and 
at  the  extremity  of  the  flat  the  hills  gradually  arose  with  a 
gentle  slope,  covered  with  verdure,  upon  winch  an  immense 
herd  of  kangaroos  was  feeding.  I  crossed  ov'er  with  Alaty 
Hill  and  a  brace  of  dogs,  leaving  the  party  to  ])roceed  on 
their  route.  The  moment  we  had  crossed,  the  kangaroos 
moved  oflf.  It  is  extremely  curious  to  see  the  manner  in 
which  a  large  herd  of  these  animals  jump  before  you.  It 
has  «)ften  been  asserted  in  England  that  they  make  use  of 
their  tails  to  spring  from  you  when  they  are  pursued  :  this  is 
hot  correct.  Their  tails  never  touch  tl)e  groufid  when  they 
move,  except  when  they  are  on  their  feed,  or  at  play  ;  and 
the  faster  they  run  or  jump,  the  higher  they  carry  them, 
fhe  male  kangaroos  were  called,  by  the  natives,  old  men, 
‘  'V(H)1  man  ;*  arid  the  females,  young  ladies,  ‘  young  liddy.* 
The  males  are  not  so  swift  as  the  females,  and  the  luitives, 

wet  seasons,  occasionally  run  the  former  down  when  very 
large,  their  weight  causing  them  tosifik  in  the  wet  ground, 
^nd  thus  to  become  tired,  'fhey  frequently,  however,  make 
tor  this  disadvantage,  by  fierceness  and  cunning,  wlien 
muicked  either  by  men  or  dogs,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difli- 
forabi  •ace  of  the  best  dogs  to  kill  a  ‘  corbon  wool  man.’ 
”hen  they  can,  they  will  hug  a  dog  or  a  man  as  a  bear 


would  do,  and  as  they  are  armed  with  long  sharp  claws, 
they  frequently  let  a  dog’s  entrails  out,  or  otherwise  lacerate 
them  in  the  most  ^Ireadful  manner,  sitting  all  the  while  on 
their  haunches,  hugging  and  scratching  with  determined 
fury.  Young  dogs,  that  are  fierce  and  of  good  bottom,  are 
almost  sure  to  be  sacrificed,  if  allowed  to  run  at  these  ‘  old 
men,’  before  they  have  acquired  some  experience  with  smaller 
ones.  After  having  been  once  or  twice  wounded,  they  get 
pretty  cunning,  and  very  few  dogs  will  attack  a  ‘  wool  man,’ 
when  they  are  away  from  their  kee|H!rs :  their  practice  is  to 
keep  the  enemy  at  bay,  by  running  round,  and  barking  at 
him  till  some  person  come  up,  when,  either  with  large  sticks 
or  pistols,  ami  the  aid  of  the  dogs,  he  is  finally  dispatched, 
but  not  without  some  difficulty  and  caution.  A  full-sized 
‘  wool  man’  at  bay  always  sits  on  his  haunches,  and  when 
he  rises  to  move  forward,  he  stands  four  or  four  and  a  half 
feet  high.  In  this  matmer,  he  will,  when  pressed,  meet  a 
man,  and  hug  and  scratch  him,  if  not  to  death,  in  such  a 
way  as  he  does  not  soon  forget  it.  When  hard  pressed,  and 
near  to  water,  the  kangaroo  always  takes  it ;  if  it  be  deep 
water,  and  the  dogs  follow  him,  one  or  the  other  is  almost 
sure  to  be  drowned.  If  a  single  dog,  the  kangaroo  is 
nearly  certain  to  come  off  victorious,  bytciking  his  assail¬ 
ant  in  his  fore-arms,  and  holding  him  under  water  till 
he  is  dead ;  but  if  he  has  two  dogs  ojiposed  to  him,  he  is  not 
left  at  liberty  to  hold  either  of  his  opponents  long  enough 
under  water  to  drown  him,  and  he  generjilly  himself  falls  a 
sacrifice,  after  a  long  and  hard  struggle.  Notwithstanding 
the  courage  and  ferocity  of  the  kangaroo  when  pressed,  he  is 
otherwise  extremely  timid,  and  more  easily  domesticated 
than  any  wild  animal  with  which  1  am  acquainted.  The 
smaller  ones  are  frequently  quite  as  swift  as  a  hare,  and  I 
have  sometimes  seen  them  outstrip  the  fleetest  dogs.  The 
kind  of  dog  used  for  coursing  the  kangaroo,  is  generally  a 
cross  between  the  greyhound  and  the  mastiff,  or  sheep-dog; 
but  in  a  climate  like  New  South  Wales,  they  have,  to  use 
the  common  jdirase,  too  much  lumber  about  them.  The 
true-bred  greybouTid  is  the  most  useful  dog;  he  has  more 
wind;  he  ascends  the  hill  with  more  ease,  and  will  run 
double  the  number  of  courses  iu  a  day.  lie  has  more  bot¬ 
tom  ill  running,  and  if  lie  has  less  ferocity  when  he  comes 
up  with  an  ‘old  man,’  so  much  the  better,  as  he  exposes 
himself  the  less,  and  lives  to  afford  sport  another  day.  The 
strongest  and  most  courageous  dog  can  seldom  conquer  a 
‘  wool  man’  alone,  and  not  one  in  fifty  will  face  him  fairly  ; 
the  dog  who  has  the  temerity,  is  certain  to  be  disabled,  if 
not  killed. 

“  The  herd  of  kangaroos  we  had  thus  come  upon  wiis 
too  numerous  to  allow  of  the  dogs  being  let  loose;  but  as 
the  day’s  walk  was  drawing  to  a  close,  I  had  given  Alaty 
Hill  liberty  to  catch  another  kangaroo,  if  we  sliould  fall  in 
with  a  single  one.  After  moving  up  to  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
about  a  (juarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  my  sable  compa¬ 
nion  eyed  a  ‘  corbon  wool  man,’  as  he  called  it,  quietly  feed¬ 
ing  at  a  distance  on  the  slo[>e  of  the  hill.  I  lis  eyes  sparkled, 
be  was  all  agitation,  and  he  called  out,  ‘  Massa  !  inassa ! 
You  tee  !  you  tee  !  wool  man!  wool  man  1  corbon  wool  man  1’ 
and  off  he  ran  with  his  dogs  till  he  was  within  a  fair  dis¬ 
tance,  when  he  slipped  their  collars.  I  was  at  this  time  on 
foot,  and  the  whole  of  them  therefore  were  soon  out  of  my 
sight.  They  had  turned  round  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  in 
the  direction  of  the  river,  and  as  I  was  following  them 
down,  I  heard  the  dogs  at  bay,  and  the  shrill  call  of,  ‘  coo- 
00-00,'  from  my  com|;anion,  to  direct  me  to  the  spot ;  and, 
on  turning  the  corner  of  the  hill,  I  met  him,  running  and 
calling  as  fast  and  as  loud  as  he  could.  As  soon  as  he  s<iw 
me,  he  stopped  and  called  out,  ‘  Massa  !  massa  !  make 
haste  ;  dingo  (dogs)  have  got  him  in  ribber.  Many  corbon 
wool  man,  all  te,  same  like  it  bullock.’  All  this  was  said  in 
a  breath,  and  as  I  could  not  pretend  to  run  with  him,  I 
desired  him  to  go  as  fast  as  he  could  and  help  the  dogs  till  I 
should  arrive.  When  1  got  up  to  the  spot,  he  was  in  the 
midtile  of  the  river,  with  about  two  feet  depth  of  water, 
while  the  kangaroo,  sitting  upright  on  its  haiirichos,  was 
keeping  btitii  him  and  the  dogs  at  a  respectful  distance,  aiul 
hail  laid  bare  the  wind-jiipe  of  one  of  the  tlogs.  Hilly’s 
Waddy  was  too  short  to  reach  him  without  coining  toebise 
quarters,  and  he  knew  better  than  do  that ;  at  length  he  got 
behind  him,  and  with  a  blow  on  the  head  he  dis[)atched 
him.  No  huntsman  could  have  shown  more  ardour  iu 
pursuit,  or  more  pleasure  at  the  death  of  a  fox,  than  did 
poor  Maty  Hill  u{»on  tliis  occasion.  The  kangaroo  was  so 
heavy,  weighing  above  150  pounds,  that  he  could  not  lift 
him  out  of  the  water,  and  We  were  obliged  to  leave  him  till 
our  party  arrived  on  the  opposite  side.  A  fresh  scene  of 
pleasure  ensued  among  the  natives  when  they  became  ac- 
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quaintiHl  with  uiir  ^(mkI  fortune.  They  were  now  all  in 
the  river,  from  whence  they  drew  the  ‘  wool  man,*  and  placed 
Jiim  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  horses.  I  wished  to  have 
left  him,  as  we  had  alrejidy  enough  ;  but  as  they  were  eager 
beyond  every  thing  to  take  him,  I  indulged  them.  It  ap- 
j»ears  that  the  natives  have  a  great  partiality  for  the  desh  of 
the  old  and  large  kangaroos,  just  as  we  have  for  mutton  or 
venison  of  a  proper  age.  I  never  could  discover  any  diHer- 
ence  in  flavour ;  but  if  they  can  partake  of  a  ‘  wool  man,’  they 
refuse  any  other ;  and  when  asked  the  reason,  they  re]died 
to  me,  ‘  Wool  man  budgeree  (food)  fatter.  Black  fellow 
like  him  always  more  better.’  ” 

We  have  read  the  whole  of  Mr  Dawson’s  work  with 
pleasure  ;  and  though  we  understand  that  the  Australian 
Agricultural  Company,  who  sent  him  out  as  their  chief 
agent,  and  for  whom  he  had  the  merit  of  organising  the 
first  settlement,  have  seen  fit  to  supersede  him — for 
what  reason  we  know  not — we  cannot  think  otherwise 
of  him  than  as  an  able  and  conscientious  man,  who  has 
extended  our  knowledge  of  one  of  the  finest  portions  of 
the  habitable  globe,  and  who  has  also  made  an  important 
<;ontrlbution  to  the  history  of  uncivilized  and  unsophisti¬ 
cated  life. 

The  Retrospect;  or,  Youthful  Scenes,  With  other  Po 'ms 
and  Songs.  By  Jidin  Wright.  Edinburgh.  John 
Boyd.  1830.  12mo,  pp.  180. 

We  introduced  Mr  Wright’s  name  to  the  acquaintance 
of  our  readers  some  time  ago.  His  preface,  which  is  well 
and  modestly  written,  will  best  explain  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  now  comes  before  the  public  : 

VKEF  ACE. 

“  With  some  slight  hopes,  flattered  as  the  author  has  been 
with  favourable  ojfmions  from  some  of  the  first  poetical 
authorities  in  Edinburgh,  yet,  with  many  fears,  gloomy 
misgivings,  and  paternal  yearnings  of  heart,  he  ushers  this 
little  volume  into  the  world.  Of  the  cares  that  attend  pub¬ 
lication  he  is  wvll  aware;  for  though  there  are  indiviclnals 
scattered  up  and  down  who  peruse  jioetry,  in  all  cases,  for 
its  own  sake,  yet  there  are  others,  indeed  the  majority  of 
those  that  are  termed  admirers  of  poetry,  who  may  refid 
^vhat  has  been  laid  out  for  them  by  approved  critics,  and 
the  general  consent  of  ages ;  but  no  sooner  does  a  young  and 
unsupported  author  set  his  foot  on  the  stage  of  competition, 
than  tliey  are  instantly  on  the  tiptoe  of  alarm  ;  they  inves¬ 
tigate,  not  to  discover  genius,  but  to  expose  its  defiaqs  ;  and 
however  great  his  powiu’s  of  mind  may  be,  he  is  sure  to 
perish,  or  at  least  to  be  neglected,  unless  some  Herculean 
connoisseur  interpose  in  his  behalf,  and  lift  him  from  obli¬ 
vion. 

“  When  the  sixth  and  seventh  stanzas  of  the  Retrospect 
were  composed,  the  autlior  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  ever  going  farther,  when  circumstances  successively  oc¬ 
curred  which  led  to  the  compi^ition  of  more,  till,  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  months,  the  poem  had  swollen  into 
almost  two  hundred  stanzas ;  and  he  may  say,  that  before 
thinking  of  a  hero,  the  whole  of  the  first,  and  considerable 
part  of  the  second  canto,  was  comj)osed.  He  hopes,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  pardoned — if  it  be  a  fault — for  often  recurring  to 
[)ei*sonal  feeling,  more  so,  as  the  theme  so  naturally  leads 
into  it. 

“  Though  a  very  delicate  task,  the  author  considers  he 
would  be  doing  himself  an  injustice  w'ere  he  not  in  some 

mi*asure  to  advert  to  his  circumstances,  so  utterly  unfavour- 

• 

able  to  every  kind  of  improvement,  and  to  his  entire  want 
of  (Mlucation  ;  but  as  this  has  been  taken  notice  of  already  in 
a  very  resju'ctable  periodical,  he  hopes  none  will  deem  him 
ostentatious  for  extracting  barely  a  line  or  two  before  he 
conclu(k*s.  ‘  Mr  Wright  is  a  self-taught  poet,  and  has  en¬ 
countered  difficulties  in  his  progress  more  depressing  to 
genius  than  any  I  have  seen  recorded  of  either  Burns  or 
‘Hogg!’” 

considerable  degree  of  gentle  feeling,  and  acute  sen¬ 
sibility  to  all  the  cliarms  of  nature,  are  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Mr  Wright’s  verses.  The  largest  poem,  which 
is  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  is  rather  deficient  in  condeiu 
sation  and  continued  interest,  but  contains  many  poetical 
and  highly  creditable  stanzas  ;  as,  for  example,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“  In  youth's  bright  summer,  when  I  skimm’d  along 
On  rapture’s  rolling  tide,  how  blest  was  I 


In  the  soft  carol  of  my  sim]de  song  ! 

And,  searching  nature  with  unsullied  eye. 

The  aggregated  charms  of  earth  ami  sky, 

'I'be  blight  of  Winter,  and  the  bloom  of  Spring, 

The  green  ami  golden  mantle  and  soft  sigh 
Of  gentle  Autumn — all  alike  did  bring 
Fresh  beauty  to  the  mind,  on  adoration’s  wing. 

“  Then  sweet  to  wander  through  the  leafless  grove 
While  yet  Spring’s  infant  anthem  rang,  to  wake 
Earth  into  life — with  Winter  now  she  strove. 

Now  would  the  hue  of  Summer’s  beauty  take, 

Now  Autumn’s  drapery,  and  then  all  forsake, 

To  shine  herself  alone,  and,  ’midst  our  bliss. 

Even  as  we  gazed,  to  hide  the  late-fallen  flake, 

Seem’d  plant  to  spring,  that  sunbeam  loved  to  kiss  — 
Their  tender  mother  smiled  to  mark  the  sweet  caress. 

“  And  sweet  to  roam  o’er  yet  snow-che(pier’d  scene. 
Along  the  hilly  rise,  and  there  behold 
Earth — one  vast  gem  of  sparkling  white  and  green  • 
And  down  the  steeps  streams  dashing,  bi*igbt  and  bold 
Noisy,  innumerous — half  from  Winter  hold 
Their  shoj't  duration,  yet  im[»etuous,  ]>roud, 

As  through  all  lands,  all  ages  they  had  roll’d  ; 
Ephemeral  offspring  of  the  fleeting  (doud, 

Foam  on  ! — the  upstart  streams  of  life  yet  rage  mco’e  loud. 

“  Thou  comest.  Spring  !  like  an  o’er-fondled  child, 
That  pets,  and  brawls,  and  we(‘i>s,  and  knows  not  why  * 
Straiglit  smil’st,  with  cheek  all  beauty,  dimpling,  mild, 
And  now,  to  tempt  pursuit,  afar  dost  fly; 

Ami  in  thy  absence  with  each  other  yie. 

To  seize  thy  sceptre,  frost,  snow’,  w’ind,  and  rain  ; 

/ind  opening  flowerets  drop  their  heads  to  ilie: 

Vvdtli  wreath  of  beams,  ami  beaming  flowers,  again 
Thou  com’st,  to  rout  abash’d  stern  Winter’s  hostile  train.” 

The  miscellaneous  j)oems  are  of  une((ual  merit.  The 
best,  entitled,  “  Kiss  the  Goblet  and  liye!”  has  already 
appeared  in  the  Journal. 

Edtnhurgh  Cabinet  Librarg.  Vtdumc  II.  Piscoverjf  and 
Adventure  in  Africa.  Edinburgh.  Oliver  and  iJoyd. 
1830. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  this  series  of 
works,  w’e  spoke  w’ith  due  praise  of  the  handsome  and 
careful  manner  in  which  it  was  got  up.  We  have  been 
favoured  w’ith  an  early  copy  of  the  second  volume,  and 
though  W’e  must  reserve  our  more  detailed  account  of  it 
till  next  w’eek,  we  take  this  opi»ortunity  of  mentioning, 
that  it  ajjpears  to  be  in  all  respects  w’orthy  of  its  ju'ede- 
cessor.  It  contains  a  narrative  of  discoveries  and  adven¬ 
tures  in  Africa,  from  the  earliest  .ages  to  the  present  time. 
The  historical  part  has  been  executed  by  iVIr  Hugh  Mur¬ 
ray  ;  the  geological  and  mineralogical,  by  Professor  Ja- 
meson  ;  and  the  zoological,  by  ]\lr  James  Wilson,  fhaa 
whom  no  one  is  more  qualified  for  the  task.  A  sinull 
but  very’  distinct  map  of  xVfrica  is  also  given  ;  together 
with  numerous  wood-cuts  by  Branston. 

The  Olive  Branch,  Edinburgh.  1 1.  S.  Bay’ues.  1831. 

32mo.  Pi).  308. 

Mr  Baynes  is  both  the  editor  and  publisher  of  this 
neat,  but  very  small  Annual.  The  contents  are  almost 
entirely  of  a  religious  character.  Among  the  prose  con¬ 
tributors  we  observe  the  llev’.  John  Browm,  Rev.  Hioma> 
Rallies,  Rev’.  Edward  Craig,  Rev.  Rob(*rt  Burns,  Ucv. 
J.  B.  Patterson,  Rev.  James  Gardner,  Rev.  James  An¬ 
derson,  Richard  Huie,  IM.  D.,  and  one  or  tw’o  others. 
The  ])oets  are  John  Alalcolm,  Thomas  Todd  Stoddait, 
W.  M.  Hetherington,  Thomas  Atkinson,  Hamilton 
Buchanan,  Rev.  Robert  Turnbull,  and  the  editor.  It  i^ 
a  little  volume,  which  can  do  no  harm  to  any’  body;  am 
though  we  have  seen  books  “  made  of  sterner  stiitl, 
it  will  not  do  to  desi)ise  in  these  <lay’s  “  rats,  and  >**“*'’ 
and  such  small  deer.”  We  are  must  amiably’  incline* 
towards  the  Olive  Branch. 
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M I  s  C  E  L  L  A  N  i:  ( )  U  S  L I '  r  i:  1 1 A  T  U  U  E . 

advice  AXD  IXSTRCCnoNS  TO  YOUNG  MEN 
about  to  proceed  to  INDIA. 

Jjptter  from  a  Crcntleman  trho  has  resided  lomj  in  the 

East  Indies'^  to  a  ijoumj  Friend  preparimj  to  settle  in 

that  Country. 

31 V  Dear  Sir, — T  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
letters  of  the  Gth  and  17th  ult.,  and  am  afraid  you  may 
think  I  have  too  long  deferred  replying  to  them.  1  have 
constantly  had  you  in  my  mind,  however,  though  unre¬ 
mittingly  occupied  with  business  of  an  important  and 
troublesome  nature,  which  has  prevented  me  from  an¬ 
swering  you  sooner;  but  1  trust  my  advice,  n[>on  wliich 
you  pay  me  the  compliment  to  set  a  value,  will  yet  reach 
voji  in  very  good  time  before  you  sail,  as  the  departure 
of  the  ship  is  generally  protracted  beyond  exi>ectation. 

I  proceed,  without  farther  preface,  to  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  my  letter,  and  shall  divide  what  I  have  to  say 
under  the  folbnving  heads,  viz.  1.  What  you  should  take 
with  you; — 2.  I  low  you  should  act  on  the  passage;— 
o.  How  you  should  act  at  any  place  of  call  during  the 
jKissage  ; — k  How  you  should  acton  your  Hrst  arrival 
at  Madras  ; — and  5.  General  advice  with  regard  to 
your  conduct  and  views  in  the  civil  service. 

1.  Young  men  going  out  to  India,  usually  apply  to  the 
dealers  in  ready-made  clothes  —  commonly  called  slop- 
merchants — about  the  India-house.  These  people,  in  order 
to  get  olf  a  greater  ([iiantity  of  their  own  wares,  overh»ad 
the  young  men  with  useless  trash.  You  should  take  only 
siicli  things  as  will  be  afterwards  useful  in  India,  as  well 
as  on  the  voyage.  The  constant  dress  in  India  in  the 
morning,  and  even  at  dinner,  where  there  are  no  ladies,  is 
around  white  jacket,  white  wjiistcoat,  and  white  breeches, 
or  pantaloons.  In  buying  light  clothing,  therefore,  for 
the  tropical  climates,  you  should  take  no  coloured  things 
of  this  sort,  which  are  vulgar.  Let  all  youi*  light  dresses 
be  white,  and,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  made  of  a  light  cot¬ 
ton  cloth,  of  3Iadras  manufacture,  called  Izeree.  If  that 
cannot  be  had,  or  if  v’ery  expensive  in  this  country,  take 
some  of  our  cotton  clotlis  of  home  manufacture,  nearly 
resembling  it.  13ij  usitnj  this  j)recantion,  poii  ivill  he  saved 
the  expense  of  a  complete  new  c<iuipuient  (ni  t/our  arrival 
in  India,  All  you  want  is  the  proper  supidy  of  coats, 
waistcoats,  &c.,  for  the  cobler  climates,  made  by  ymir 
own  tailor  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  the  requisite 
quantity  of  shirts,  cravats,  handkerchiefs,  stockings,  light 
jackets,  waistcoats,  &c.,  as  formerly  ilescribed.  All  tln^se 
last  should  be  made  of  cotton,  as  it  absorbs  pers[)iration, 
which  linen  does  not ;  and  you  should  hav'e  a  pood  boat- 
cloahy  and  a  pood  pold  watch)  made  by  one  of  tin;  best 
makers,  and  of  the  jilainest  construction,  in  oi’der  that 
any  ordinary  watch-maker  may  be  able  to  clean,  or 
rcj>air  it. 

2.  Without  seeming,  or  professing,  to  give  a  scrupulous 
attention  to  such  matters,  you  should  take  strict  care  of 
your  health  during  the  voyage,  and  be  attentive  to  divide 
your  time  properly,  and  to  vary  your  occupation,  so  as 
to  avoid  ennui.  I  never  was  subject  to  ennui  on  board 
shii»  any  more  than  in  other  places.  I  rose  early,  and, 
about  half  an  hour  before  breakfast,  came  out  on  t!ie 
quarter-deck,  and  took  a  turn  up  and  <lown  with  the  rest 
ot  the  ])assengers.  After  breakfast,  I  sat  half  an  hour,  or 
an  hour,  so  long  as  conversation  continued  animated  and 
agreeable;  then  retii'ed  to  my  cabin,  and  read  forac(Mi]de 
ot  hours;  then  came  up,  ainl  in  all  weathers  took  one 
hour  of  constitutional  exercise,  walking  up  and  down  on 
deck,  which  is  very  essiuitial  to  the  i»resei*vation  of  health. 

I  to(»k  very  little  luncheon,  if  any,  as  it  overloads  thi; 
stomach  ;  but  you  being  a  growing  youth,  may  re<juire 
s<»metliing  more  than  1  did.  I  joined  in  the  (theerful 
coiiversaticm  <»f  tin;  rest  of  tin;  pavseiigers  alter  their  lun- 
<^beon,  and  tlieji  played  a  game  or  two  at  chessj  which  is 


the  best  game  to  play  at,  as  it  affords  most  o<;cu]mtion 
and  amusement  to  the  mind,  and  admits  of  nogambling. 
After  this  I  went  to  my  cabin,  reatl  again,  then  dressed 
for  dinner,  and  came  upon  deck  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  again  took  a  turn  with  the  passengers.  Af¬ 
ter  dinner,  1  passed  the  evening  chiefly  in  conversation, 
and  in  various  games,  but  sometimes  went  down  to  my 
books  for  an  hour  before  supper.  If  you  adopt  the  same 
division  of  your  time,  you  will  have  little  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  of  ennui. 

Upon  a  slight  aciiuaintance,  the  defects  of  men  are  not 
otfensive  to  each  other,  indeed,  are  scarcely  perceptible  ; 
but  the  intimacy  produced  by  a  long  voyage,  renders  all 
these  defects  prominent  and  conspicuous.  Familiaritp^ 
therefore,  which  is  at  all  times  improper,  is  most  especi¬ 
ally  to  be  avoided  on  board  ship,  where  it  necessarily 
leads  to  quarrels.  An  open  and  cheerful,  but  polite  and 
rather  res])ectful  manner,  to  every  one,  is  the  best  that 
can  be  adopted.  This  generally  purchases  a  return  of 
politeness  and  respect  to  ourselves ;  where  it  does  not  do 
so,  avoid  intercourse  with  that  person,  as  unworthy  of 
your  company. 

I  need  not  recommend  to  you  not  to  gamble ;  every 
other  advice  would  be  unav'ailing,  were  there  any  risk  of 
your  committing  that  folly. 

Should  there  be  any  ladies  on  board,  show  that  you  are 
anxious  to  ]>lease  and  amuse  them,  but  avoid  being  jiar- 
ticular  in  your  attentions  to  any  of  them,  as  I  am  sure 
you  could  never  be  guilty  of  the  extravagance  of  biinlen- 
ing  yourself  with  a  wife,  (probably  of  very  unsuitable 
birth,)  when  yourself  embarked  in  the  wide  ocean  of  life, 
and  as  yet  unprovided  for. 

I  have  now  to  mention  the  means  of  preserving  your 
health.  The  regular  habits  which  I  have  described 
above,  as  being  well  calculated  t(»  avert  ennui,  are  also 
well  calculated  for  the  ]>reservation  of  health.  Your 
diet  should  be  simple  :  At  breakfast,  avoid  eating  butter, 
which  generates  bile;  you  should  alst»  av^ud  eating  the 
inside  dough  of  certain  abominable  hot  r(dls,  which  are 
usually  served  up.  The  dough  is  exceedingly  indig<*st- 
ible.  Teca  and  eggs,  the  mitside  crust  of  the  rolls,  and, 
if  necessary,  a  little  <;old  meat,  should  form  your  break¬ 
fast.  At  dinner,  eat  of  o//c  dish  of  plain  roast  or  boiled 
meat.  Avoid  salted  meats  when  fresh  are  to  be  had, 
and  prel’er  roasted  to  boiled  ;  eat  of  some  larinaceous  ve¬ 
getables,  and  of  some  pudding  or  tart;  drink  white  wine, 
as  the  red  wines,  particularly  Port,  are  apt  to  ]»roduce 
obstruction  and  bile  ;  and  ab(>ve  all,  av<fid  malt  liquor, 
and  using  variety  of  wines  on  the  same  day.  T'ake  no 
tea,  and  very  little  supper.  When  you  use  medicine, 
]U'efer  ]fdls,  containing  three  grains  of  rhubarb  and  one 

calomel  in  each,  unless  the  d<»ctor  is  absolutely  against 
it.  This  preparation  is  undoubtedly  better  lor  bile  than 
any  other.  Kxercise  has  been  already  mentioned  :  it  is 
of  leading  im[)ortance.  I  recommend  to  you  to  take  with 
yoiisome  bottles  of  syrup  of  vinegar,  and  of  various  Iruits. 
I  always  took  a  spoon l‘ul  or  two  of  these  in  half  a  glass 
of  water,  before  dinner,  and  thought  they  not  only  pro¬ 
moted  appetite  and  digestion,  but  kept  me  tree  from  a 
teinhuiry  to  scorbutic  disorders  and  dysentery,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  exist  in  others  who  did  not  use  the  same  pre¬ 
caution. 

3.  The  outward-bound  licet  in  which  you  will  sail, 
very  often  does  not  stoji  or  call  anywhere,  but  makes 
the  whole  vM>yage  without  interruption.  If  this  should 
be  the  course  pursued  by  the  shij)  in  which  you  are  em¬ 
barked,  a  more  particailar  attiuilion  t(»  health  will  be 
necessary,  because  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  using  salted  m(*ats  which  it  induces,  occasion 
a  general  depression  of  spirits  on  board  the  ship,  and  a 
tendency  to  dithu'ent  disorders,  especially  in  the  colder 
latitinles.  If,  on  the  (»ther  hand,  the  lleet  should  call 
anywhere,  pray  lx;  attentive  to  avoid  expense,  as  tin; 
charges  made  in  such  plac«;s  are  usually  exorbitant.  Have 
patience  until  you  reach  India,  where  you  will  t*nj<*y  all 
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the  luxuries  of  life.  Also,  be  particularly  careful  and 
observant  during  your  transit  in  boats  to  and  from  the 
shore — incur  no  unnecessary  risks.  You  Avill  see  fools 
going  ashore,  or  on  board,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  to  show  their 
courage,  when  another  time  would  do  as  well.  Despise 
this.  Some  of  the  places  of  landing  and  embarkation  are 
very  dangerous,  particularly  that  of  St  Helena.  Never 
be  in  a  hurry  ;  be  collected  ;  and  (to  use  a  cant  phrase) 
have  a  good,  quick,  observant  eye  in  your  head.  This 
may  preserve  your  life.  In  an  open  boat,  which  is  always 
a  dangerous  conveyance,  be  watchful,  without  seeming  to 
be  so.  Hut  do  not  interfere  or  make  any  observations, 
unless  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so.  In  the  road 
of  the  Island  of  Ascension,  I  was  myself  obliged  to  assume 
the  direction  of  a  boat,  my  companions  being  all  tipsy. 

4.  On  your  arrival  in  Madras  Roads,  you  will  see  the 
Fort  St  George,  with  all  its  buildings,  lying  upon  a  low, 
flat,  sandy  beach,  on  which  breaks  a  heavy  surf.  Distant 
mountains  are  on  the  horizon,  and  the  intermediate  coun¬ 
try,  which  is  level,  is  covered  with  groves  of  cocoa-nut 
trees.  A  native,  sitting  on  his  hams  on  two  logs  of  wood 
lashed  together,  with  a  conical  osier  cap  on  his  head,  will 
come  off  from  the  shore  to  the  ship,  and  will  carry  letters 
back  in  the  crown  of  his  cap.  Next,  a  masiiler  boat,  of 
a  peculiar  construction,  very  high  in  the  sides,  and  fitted 
to  stand  the  shock  of  the  surf,  will  come  off,  laden  with 
a  number  of  debashes,  or  head  servants,  and  general  agents. 
These  men,  like  all  the  more  opulent  natives  of  Hindus¬ 
tan,  are  dressed  in  white  cotton  robes,  or  petticoats,  with 
turbans  on  their  heads,  and  rings  in  their  ears,  and  they 
come  on  board  to  offer  their  services  to  the  Europeans 
newly  arrived,  in  procuring  them  boats  for  landing  them¬ 
selves  and  their  baggage,  and  the  other  requisite  accom¬ 
modations  on  a  first  arrival. 

I  paint  these  things,  that  your  young  mind,  being  pre¬ 
viously  prepared,  may  not  be  too  much  occupied  with  the 
novelty  of  the  scene  ;  for  you  must  look  sharp  about  you, 
as  these  fellows  are  great  rogues.  They  are  extremely 
polite,  and  even  insinuating.  In  concert  with  the  most 
respectable  young  men  on  board,  with  wliom  you  will 
have  become  most  intimate  during  the  voyage,  you  will 
indulge  your  eagerness  to  go  ashore,  by  or<leri:ig  a  debash 
to  procure  a  boat  immediately,  if  it  be  ilaiflinht ;  but  by 
no  means  attempt  this  during  the  night,  should  it  be  late 
before  your  ship  makes  the  roads.  Take  care  that  the 
boat  be  not  overloaded.  The  natives  who  row  it,  utter 
a  sort  of  plaintive  song,  to  assist  them  in  pulling  together 
with  their  oars.  This  song  they  swell  into  quick  and 
loud  exclamations,  when  they  get  into  the  surf,  merely 
tfor  the  purpose  of  encouraging  each  other  to  greater  ex¬ 
ertion,  which  then  becomes  necessary  ;  but  there  is  no 
cause  for  alarm. 

Your  debash  will  have  hired  palanquins  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  you,  and  your  companions,  upon  the  shore  ;  but  you 
must  really  keep  a  sharp  look-out  on  your  baggage,  other¬ 
wise  some  rogues,  most  probably  in  the  employ  of  your 
own  debash,  may  slip  away  with  one  of  your  trunks. 
You  will  then  proceed  to  a  tavern,  and  there  I  recom¬ 
mend  to  you  to  do  nothing  but  secure  your  baggage,  and 
obtain  the  necessary  refreshments.  You  wull  previously 
have  selected  the  most  particular  letter  of  recximmenda- 
tion  you  have  for  a  person  of  suitable  condition,  and  you 
will  now  send  it  by  a  careful  man  to  its  destination,  en¬ 
closed  in  a  polite  note,  dated  at  the  tavern.  That  person 
will,  no  doubt,  immediately  come  and  call  on  you,  and 
will  carry  you  off  with  him  to  his  house ;  a  measure 
which  you  must  agree  to  ;  and  there  you  will  take  up 
your  quarters,  and  in  every  matter  of  detail  be  guided  by 
his  advice. 

Your  father  will  procure  you  letters  of  introduction  to 
the  heads  of  the  government,  who  receive  their  appoint¬ 
ments  at  home.  Strong  lettei*s  of  recommendation  to  the 
governor,  to  the  commander-in-chief,  to  the  members  of 
council,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  different  boards,  (revenue, 
trade,  &c.  &c.)  are  of  substantial  use  ;  but  none  of  these 


dignitaries  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  with  you,  and  in 
troduce  you  everywhere.  Some  younger  man,  of  suitab’ 
rank,  in  the  civil  or  military  service,  must  be  fixed  upon 
for  this  purpose.  As  there  is  a  certain  esprit  de  corps 
subsisting  between  the  two  services,  it  would  perha])s  be 
more  desirable  that  you  should  have  a  conductor  of  the 
civil  service. 

When  you  are  once  fairly  fixed  in  the  house  of  a  Meritor 
you  must  send  all  your  letters  of  introduction,  enclosed 
in  polite  cards,  to  their  respective  destinations;  and  you 
may  add  to  each  card,  that  you  will  do  yourself  the 
honour  of  calling  upon  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
When  you  make  these  visits,  the  Mentor  will  accompany 
you,  and  save  you  the  embarrassment  of  continuallv  re¬ 
peating  your  own  name.  In  India,  every  body  knows 
every  body,  so  you  will  find  your  Mentor  acquainted 
with  all  the  persons  to  whom  your  letters  are  addressed. 

My  particular  advice  to  you  is,  never  to  breakfast  at  home, 
and  never  to  dine  at  home,  when  invited  out. 

It  is  the  universal  practice  in  India,  for  the  young  men 
to  present  themselves  to  breakfast  at  the  tables  of  those 
to  whom  they  have  been  introduced  ;  and  this  voluntary 
visit,  far  from  being  considered  an  intrusion,  is  taken  as 
a  great  mark  of  respect,  and  desire  to  cultivate  their  ac¬ 
quaintance.  You  are  to  make  your  own  fortune  and 
friends  for  yourself  in  India,  therefore  must  take  into 
your  consideration  that  people  only  love  and  befriend 
those  whom  th  y  hnotv,  and  whose  good  qualities  they 
have  had  opportunities  of  appreciating.  For  this  reason, 
your  first  study  here,  as  everywhere  else,  must  be  to  de¬ 
serve  ivcll;  and  your  second,  to  make  yourself  (jeneratty 
known,  and  to  render  yourself  agreeable  to  every  respect¬ 
able  person. 

Your  Mentor  should  be  on  the  look-out,  immediately, 
to  secure  you  a  pleasant  set  of  rooms  in  the  writers’ apart¬ 
ments  in  the  Fort  Square  ;  but  you  should  continue  to 
live  with  him  until  pretty  generally  acquainted,  and  no 
longer  in  need  of  a  chaperon.  When  that  is  the  case, 
your  IVIentor  will  desire  his  hejid-servant  to  look  out  for 
a  respectable  head-servant  for  you,  and  you  may  then 
establish  yourself  in  your  own  apartments  in  the  Fort 
Square.  The  jMentor  will  advise  you  in  the  purchase  of 
a  palanquin,  in  the  purchase  of  a  good  and  gentle  horse, 
and  of  the  furniture  requisite  for  your  rooms.  Your 
establishment  of  servants  should  be,— a  head-servant,  an 
assistant  under  him,  eight  palanquin  bearers,  a  horse- 
keeper,  and  a  female  to  sweep  the  house.  You  cannot 
have  less,  and  no  more  is  necessary. 

YVith  regard  to  the  preservation  of  your  health  in  India, 
the  diet,  regimen,  and  attention  to  exercise,  already  noted 
in  this  letter,  are  perfectly  applicable  to  that  climate.  I 
advise  you  to  have  pantaloons  made  wdth  feet  to  them, 
so  that,  in  getting  out  of  bed,  you  will  be  dressed  in  a 
moment,  by  pulling  them  on.  Rise  a  little  before  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning ;  mount  your  horse,  and  take  a 
ride  with  some  of  your  friends ;  but  avoid  very  violent 
exercise,  and  sitting  up  very  late  at  night,  so  long  as  you 
are  a  growing  youth.  When  you  come  in  from  your  ride, 
dress  yourself  and  go  out  to  breakfast,  as  before  recom¬ 
mended.  From  the  place  where  you  breakfast,  you  will 
go  into  the  Fort  St  George,  to  attend  the  public  office  to 
which  you  may  be  attached.  There  you  will  remain  till  the 
cool  time  of  the  evening.  In  the  forenoon,  however,  you 
will  have  luncheon — here  called  tiffen;  but  be  moderate  at 
this  repast.  In  the  evening,  take  another  ride,  or  a  drive 
in  the  carriage  of  some  of  your  friends ;  then  go  home, 
dress  for  dinner,  and  go  out  whenever  invited  with  some 
friend.  Give  no  dinners  yourself,  it  is  not  ext>ectedofa 
young  man  just  entering  the  service. 

About  once  a-week  you  should  take  the  tepid  hatn-^  l 
that  is  to  say,  a  bath  cooler  than  the  human  blood,  an  | 
warmer  than  the  temperate  point  of  the  thermometer.  ^ 
Use  it  heated  to  about  92  of  Fahrenheit.  Foi’  this  pur¬ 
pose,  no  expensive  ortroublesome  preparation  isnecessan  ,  j* 
buy  a  little  bath  therinometer,  and  a  large  hogshead,  an  i 
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have  a  stool  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  it.  Your  servants  will 
heat  the  water  in  large  earthenware  pots  which  they  have. 
4void  excess  in  fruits,  particularly  on  your  first  arrival ; 
hut  do  not  neglect  to  use  them  in  moderation,  as  they  are 
highly  beneficial.  Be  particularly  cautious  in  eating  pine 
nnles,  which  are  there  very  common — they  are  apt  to 
produce  dysentery.  The  orange,  shaddoch  (pummelose), 
^elon,  plaintairi,  mangoe,  and  grape,  are  the  best  fruits, 
j^ave  some  on  your  table  every  day  when  you  come  in  to 
dress  for  dinner.  Eat  some  then,  but  take  none  after 
dinner,  as  fruit  spoils  the  digestion  of  that  meal.  Above 
all, avoid  burdening  your  stomach  with  the  miscellaneous 
trash  called  dessert  after  dinner;  it  is  both  childish  and 
prejudicial. 

5.  To  a  young  man  well  ed  ucated ,  as  you  have  been ,  i  t  wo  uld 
be  idle  to  repeat  the  well-known  maxims  for  the  conduct 
of  life;  but  I  may  just  observe,  that  at  Madras,  as  in 
every  other  place,  there  is  one  set  of  the  young  men  who 
are  fond  of  drinking  and  guzzling,  dissipation,  clamorous 
merriment,  idleness,  &c.  There  is  another  set  prodi¬ 
giously  fastidious,  who  are  constantly  complaining  of  the 
climate  of  India,  and  enlarging  upon  the  superior  luxuries 
and  pleasures  of  Britain,  very  few,  if  any,  of  which  they 
perhaps  ever  enjoyed.  Avoid  these  absurdities,  and  re¬ 
collect  that  those  men  are  most  generally  beloved,  and 
most  successful  in  life,  who  are  cheerful  and  serene,  and 
rather  disposed  to  approve,  and  be  pleased,  than  to  find 
fault  and  be  unhappy.  Prefer  the  society  of  men  older 
than  yourself ;  and  follow  Bacon’s  recommendation,  who 
advises  to  ask  many  questions,  as  we  thereby  not  only 
improve  ourselves,  but  please  others,  by  giving  them  an 
opportunity  of  showing  their  knowledge.  If  ever  you 
come  to  be  really  a  superior  man,  be  cautious  of  exciting 
env^fhy  displaying  your  attainments  and  accomplishments. 
These  honours  are  by  so  much  the  more  revered,  as  they 
are  modestly  worn.  There  is  another  thing  I  have  to 
mention,  in  the  words  of  a  vulgar  adage,  “  nev  r  throw 
pearh  before  swine'^' — that  is  to  say,  never  talk  to  people 
respecting  things  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  or  of  matters 
more  abstract  than  they  have  capacity  to  understand. 
Nothing  depreciates  a  character  so  much  as  acting  in  this 
manner. 

Having  already  said  so  much  to  you  personally  with 
respect  to  what  ought  to  be  your  views  and  objects  in  the 
service,  I  need  not  run  into  repetitions,  and  delay  the 
departure  of  my  letter  by  enlarging  upon  that  subject. 

I  beg  to  trouble  you  with  two  letters  f(»r  my  brother, 
one  open  for  your  perusal,  regarding  yourself,  and  the 
other  closed.  I  conceive  the  introduction  to  my  brother 
alone  to  be  ecjuivalent  to  an  introduction  to  all  the  re¬ 
spectable  inhabitants  of  Madras,  as  he  can  easily  make 
you  acquainted  with  them.  Even  if  my  acquaintance 
with  that  place,  therefore,  were  not  worn  out  of  date,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  burden  you  with  more  letters. 

Wishing  you  a  safe  passage,  health,  wealth,  and  pros¬ 
perity  in  India,  and  an  early  return  with  honour  and 
fortune  to  your  native  country,  I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 
your  sincere  friend. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PLEASURE  ISLANDS,  NOT 
described  hitherto  by  any  VOYAGER. 

From  the  French, 

Far  out  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  we  came  to  an  island  of 
sugar,  with  mountains  of  stewed  fruit,  rocks  of  sugar- 
candy  and  barleysugar,  and  rivers  of  syrup  which  inter¬ 
sected  the  country.  The  inhabitants,  who  appeared  very 
sweet-toothed,  licked  the  dust  off  the  roads,  and  sucked 
their  fingers  after  having  dipped  them  in  any  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  rivers.  There  were  also  forests  of  licorice,  and 
Jarge  trees  whence  fell  abundance  of  sweet  cakes,  which 
the  breezes  were  constantly  puffing  iuto  the  mouths  of 
travellers. 

We  soon  got  tired  of  this  island.  So  many  sweets  cloyed 
and  we  told  the  inhabitants  that  we  longed  for  lome 


plainer  and  imore  substantial  species  of  food.  They  assu* 
red  us,  that  1  here  was  about  ten  leagues  off  another  island, 
where  they  had  mines  of  hams,  sausages,  and  well-sea* 
soned  ragouts,  which  they  dug  as  people  dig  the  gold 
mines  of  Pe  ru.  They  said  there  were  also  rivulets  of 
onion  sauces,  that  the  walls  of  the  houses  were  of  piecrust, 
and  that  in  bad  weather  it  rained  wine  of  a  strong  body, 
while  on  fime  days  the  morning  dew  resembled  Greek  or 
other  white  wine. 

To  enable  us  to  reach  this  island,  we  caused  to  be  placed 
on  the  quay  we  were  about  to  leave,  twelve  men  of  a 
prodigious  si  ze,  who  were  fast  asleep,  and  they  blew  so 
strongly  in  snoring,  that  they  filled  our  sails  with  a 
favourable  v/ind.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  on  the  other 
island,  we  found  on  the  shore  merchants  who  wished  to 
sell  us  appetites,  which  are  often  wanted  amidst  so  many 
ragouts.  There  were  people,  too,  who  sold  sleep ;  the 
price  was  so  much  an  hour ;  but  they  had  sleeps  at  all 
])rices,  according  to  the  dreams  one  chose  to  have.  The 
finest  dreams  wt^re  very  dear.  I  demanded  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  for  my  money,  and,  as  I  was  fatigued,  1 
went  to  rest,  l^fore  falling  asleep,  however,  I  heard  a 
terrific  noise.  On  enquiring  its  cause,  they  told  me  it 
was  the  earth  opening.  I  thought  myself  lost ;  but  they 
re-assured  me,  by  informing  me  that  it  opened  thus  every 
night,  at  a  certain  hour,  to  vomit  forth  boiling  rivulets  of 
frothed  chocolate,  and  iced  liqueurs  of  all  kinds.  1  rose 
in  haste  to  taste  them,  and  found  them  delicious.  After¬ 
wards  I  went  to  bed  again,  that  I  might  not  lose  the 
money  I  had  given  for  my  dream.  In  my  sleep,  1  be¬ 
lieved  that  I  saw  that  every  one  was  of  crystal ;  that  men 
nourished  themselves  with  perfumes ;  that  their  usual 
motion  was  running,  and  their  usual  mode  of  speech  sing¬ 
ing  ;  that  they  had  wings  to  cut  the  air,  and  fins  to 
enable  them  to  pass  through  the  sea. 

I  was  hardly  awake,  when  a  seller  of  appetites  came  to 
ask  if  I  wanted  any  hunger,  an<l  if  I  wished  him  to  sell 
me  relays  of  stomachs,  to  enable  me  to  eat  during  the 
whole  day.  I  acc.epted  the  proposiil.  For  my  money,  he 
gave  me  twelve  little  taffety  pouches,  which  1  immediately 
put  on,  and  which  were  to  serve  me  for  twelve  stomachs. 
No  sooner  had  1  put  on  the  pouches,  than  1  was  ready  to 
die  of  hunger.  1  passed  my  day  in  making  twelve  deli¬ 
cious  repasts  ;  as  soon  as  one  was  finished,  1  began  an¬ 
other.  In  the  evening,  feeling  fatigued,  w'ith  having 
spent  the  day  at  table  like  a  horse  at  his  racik,  I  resolved 
to  take  nothing  next  day  but  fine  scents.  They  gave  mo 
orange-rtower  for  breakfast ;  and  for  dinner,  tuberoses 
and  Spanish  heather,  w  ith  jonquils  for  a  dessert ;  at  sup¬ 
per,  I  had  frankincense. 

Having  heard  that  there  was  in  this  country  a  very 
singular  city,  1  desired  to  be  taken  thither.  They  put  me 
into  a  little  wooden  chair,  very  light,  and  garnished  with 
large  Lathers ; — they  fastened  to  this  chair,  with  silk 
cords,  four  great  birds,  as  large  as  ostriches,  with  wings 
proportioned  to  their  bodies.  These  birds  fiew  off,  and, 
with  the  reins,  1  guided  them  towards  the  east,  as  1  had 
been  instructed.  1  saw  high  mountains  at  my  feet;  and 
we  ffew  so  fast,  that  1  almost  lost  my  breath  in  cutting 
the  air.  In  about  an  hour,  we  arrived  at  the  celebrated 
city.  It  is  all  of  marble,  and  three  times  larger  than 
Paris.  The  whole  city  is  but  one  h4>use.  I'here  are 
twenty-four  great  courts,  every  one  of  which  is  as  largo 
as  the  largest  square  in  the  world  ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
these  twenty-four  courts  there  is  a  tw^enty-fifth,  which  is 
six  times  hirger  than  any  of  the  others.  All  the  apart- 
j  incuts  of  this  house  are  equal,  for  there  is  no  inequality 
I  of  condition  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  T  here 
I  are  neither  domestics  nor  lower  s<»rt  of  people  ;  everyone 
I  serves  himself;  nobody  is  waited  on;  there  are  only 
I  wishes,  which  are  nimble  little  hobgoblins,  who  give 
I  every  one  what  is  desired  in  a  moment.  On  arriving,  I 
received  one  of  these  spirits,  who  attached  himself  to  me, 
and  let  me  want  for  nothing.  1  began,  ere  huig,  to  be 
fatigued  with  the  new  desires  which  this  facility  of  gra- 
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tifying  them  excited  in  me  ;  and  I  learned  by  experience, 
that  it  was  better  to  dispense  with  superfluous  things, 
than  to  be  unable  to  remain  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of 
any  pleasure.  'Fhe  inhabitants  of  this  city  were  polite, 
gentle,  and  obliging.  I  observed  that  they  never  spoke 
amongst  themselves ;  they  read  in  each  other’s  eyes  all 
that  they  thought,  just  as  one  reads  a  book  ;  and  when 
they  wished  to  hide  their  thoughts,  they  had  only  to  shut 
their  eyes.  They  carried  me  to  a  hall,  where  there  was 
a  concert  of  perfumes ;  for  they  unite  perfumes,  as  we 
do  sounds.  A  certain  assemblage  of  perfumes,  some 
powerful,  others  sweet,  form  a  harmony  which  pleases 
the  sense  of  smelling,  as  our  concerts  charm  the  ear,  by 
sounds  sometimes  loud,  and  sometimes  soft.  | 

In  this  country  the  women  govern  the  men  :  they 
decide  lawsuits,  they  teach  the  sciences,  and  go*to  the 
wars.  The  men  paint  themselves;  they  remain  at  the 
toilette  from  morning  till  night;  they  spin,  they  sew, 
they  work  embroidery,  and  they  dread  being  beaten  by 
their  wives  when  they  have  not  obeyed  them.  They  say, 
that  formerly  matters  were  conducted  in  a  different 
manner,  but  the  men,  served  by  the  wishes,  became  so 
idle  and  ignorant,  that  the  women  were  ashamed  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  governed  by  them.  They  assembled  to 
repair  the  evils  of  the  republic  ;  they  established  schools, 
to  which  the  most  talented  ])ersons  of  their  sex  resorted  ; 
they  disarmed  their  husbands,  who  asked  no  better  than 
never  to  come  to  blows ;  they  released  them  from  deciding 
on  lawsuits,  watched  over  the  public  order,  established 
laws,  and  caused  them  to  be  observed,  and  saved  the 
country,  of  which  the  supineness  and  levity  of  the  men 
would  certainly  have  occasioned  the  total  ruin. 

Afilicted  by  this  spectacle,  and  fatigued  with  so  many 
fetes  and  amusements,  I  concluded  that  the  pleasures  of 
tlie  senses,  however  varied,  cannot  give  happiness.  I  left 
these  regions,  in  appearance  so  delicious,  and  returning 
home,  found  in  a  temperate  life,  in  moderate  labour,  in 
pure  morals,  and  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  that  happiness 
and  health  which  I  failed  to  obtain  when  all  appetites 
and  wishes  were  at  my  own  control. 


the  colours  of  the  roof, — the  removal  of  the  lower 
the  enlarging  of  the  upper  gallery.  Suffice  it  to*  sa! 


THE  EDINBURGH  DRAMA. 

‘‘  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie,”  is  a  good  old  [iroverb,  but  it 
seems  not  to  be  considered  as  applicable  to  our  case. 
After  a  short  nap  of  a  few  months,  we  are  once  more 
recalled  to  the  w^orld  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
winter  season,  and  arc  expected  to  watch  as  of  yore  over 
all  the  interests  of  that  rather  queer-looking  building 
which  stands  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  North  Bridge. 
It  is  hard  that  we  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  quiet  w’hen 
we  arc  quiet ;  but  that  we  should  be  stirred  up  with  the 
long  pole  of  editorial  anxiety  and  public  curiosity,  and 
forced,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  to  snap,  and  snarl,  and  growl, 
and  show  our  teeth,  instead  of  snoring  down  into  the  vale 
of  years  unenvied  and  unhated.  But  such  is  the  inva¬ 
riable  fate  of  genius; — mankind  are  unwilling  that  it 
should  not  be  exerted  for  their  sakes,  and  the  moment 
that  it  is  so,  every  puny  whipster  affects  to  sneer,  and  to 
curl  up  his  contemptible  epitome  of  a  tail,  in  token  of 
anger  at  the  majestic  animal  who  moves  on  unregardingly. 
Often  have  we  wished  that  we  knew  nothing  of  dra¬ 
matic  matters  whatever,  for  we  are  aware  that  we  have 
made  ourselves  enemies  for  life  by  a  few  short  sentences  ; 
and  at  the  best,  we  are  respected,  but  not  liked — feared, 
but  not  loved.  It  is  our  destiny,  however;  and  as  the 
poor  player  struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage,  so  must  we 
strut  out  the  time  allotted  to  us  for  theatrical  criticism, 
and  then  go  down  into  the  grave,  and  lie  side  by  side 
perhaps  \vith  a  candle-snuffer  or  a  call-boy. 

Well,  here  we  are  in  the  interior  of  the  house  again. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  well  fitted  up,  and  “  all  that 
sort  of  thing.”  We  have  been  sickened  to  death  with 
newspaper  paragraphs  about  the  levelling  of  the  ]>it,  and 
the  deepening  of  the  stage,— the  facings  of  the  boxes,  and 


that  the  alterations,  all  of  which  were  made  net 
choice,  but  from  necessity,  are  executed  with  plain  irood 
taste,  and  that  the  general  ai>pearance  of  the  theatre 
though  not  very  showy  or  rich,  is  neat  and  comfortable 
As  to  the  reduction  of  the  prices,  we  are  inclined  to  thinij 
the  system  will  work  well.  The  upper  boxes  are  now 
a  good  deal  frequented  ;  and  the  pit  and  gallery  are  com 
monly  full. 

In  reference,  however,  to  what  has  been  changed  and  wliat 
has  not  been  changed,  whilst  we  approve  generally,  there 
are  four  things  which  we  do  not  ajiprove.  1st.  the  gas 
lamps  in  front  of  the  boxes  are  the  same  as  formerlv,  and 
are  not  in  good  taste.  If  gas  is  an  infinitely  superior  light  to 
that  of  a  candle,  why  introduce  it  under  the  shape  and 
symbol  of  the  latter?  The  jet  of  gas  in  the  lamps  alluded 
to  is  made  to  issue  as  if  from  a  tallow,  or  perhaps  a  wax 
candle,  and  in  each  lamp  there  is  only  one  candle.  This 
looks  poor ;  there  is  plenty  of  light,  but  the  whole  of  it 
seems  to  come  from  a  dozen  or  eighteen  candles,  which  is 
inconsistent  and  awkward.  2d.  The  now  drop-scene  is 
full  of  faults.  The  piece  of  sculpture  introduced  in  the 
centre  would  of  itself  spoil  it,  being  totally  out  of  keeping 
with  the  rest  ot  the  painting  ;  but  besides,  the  New  High 
School  is  terribly  crowded,  and  the  Castle  Hill  and  Rock 
are  not  very  like  what  they  are  in  reality.  It  is  a  showy 
painting,  but  does  not  possess  those  higher  merits  which 
will  bear  examination.  3d.  The  new  scenery,  so  far  as 
has  yet  appeared,  is  of  a  limited  and  rather  inferior  de¬ 
scription.  We  only  recollect  four  new  scenes,  and  two  of 
these  are  but  coarsely  executed.  The  same  scene  occurs  far 
too  often  during  the  night,  and  is  occasionally  brought  oii 
to  represent  ■what  it  does  not  represent  at  all.  Does  this 
not  look  a  little  like  that  parsimony  to  w^hich  the  mana¬ 
ger  pleaded  “  not  guilty”  in  his  introductory  address? 
Cave,  Gidielmus!  4th.  With  one  or  two  trifling  excep¬ 
tions,  we  remark  no  difference  in  wdiat  are  called  “  the 
properties.”  Chairs,  and  tables,  and  sofas,  and  dishes,  of 
a  very  shabby  description,  are  still  brought  upon  the 
stage.  We  saw,  the  other  evening,  an  old  greasy  red  cloth 
covering  a  table,  on  which  was  placed  one  of  the  most 
worn-out  inkstands  we  ever  beheld.  Now%  if  we  see  that 
greasy  red  cloth  again  we  shall  growl  most  lustily.  Does 
not  this  too  look  like  parsimony  ?  yet  Guliclmns  says  he 
is  not  parsimonious,  and  QuUtlmus  is  an  honourable 


man. 


With  the  new  actors  and  actresses  w’e  are,  on  the 
whole,  pretty  well  satisfied.  Taking  them  cn  masse, 
the  alterations  are  for  the  better,  but  there  has  been  no 
one  addition  of  a  very  striking  and  triumphant  character. 
]\Iiss  Turpin  is  the  acquisition  of  greatest  conseipience, 
and  the  people  from  the  Caledonian  of  least.  Me  are 
convinced  that,  in  engaging  them,  Mr  ^Murray  sacrifieed 
his  ow'ii  judgment  to  the  vulgar  clamour  raised  by  a  lew 
nincompooiis,  who  know  nothing  about  aiding,  and  have 
very  obscure  notions  of  what  refined  and  elegant  music 
ought  to  be.  We  have  no  desire  whatever  to  persecute 
the  j»oor  j>eo]de  from  the  Caledonian,  and  it  is  with  reluc¬ 
tance  that  we  s])eak  severely  of  them  ;  but  this  we  must 
say,  that  unless  they  very  greatly  improve,  they  will  cast 
an  air  of  vulgarity  over  every  opera  jierformed  this  season, 
and  will  do  any  thing  rather  than  elevate  the  musiiaj 
taste  of  the  Edinburgh  public.  Horncastle,  who  "i 
have  occasion  frequently  to  sing  with  JMiss  'I'urpin, 
not  a  vidce  that  suits  hers  in  the  least.  His  natura 
tones  ai‘e  far  too  strong  and  husky,  and  bis  falsetto  is,  lor 
the  most  jmrt,  flinty  and  harsh.  Besides,  he  possesses 
little  or  no  delicacv  of  modulation  ;  and  he  sings  with  so 


little  feeling  or  exjiression,  that  though  he  rather  eiigcos^os 
the  ear,  he  never  <aice  touches  the  heart.  11  is  acting** 
singing  in  the  ]>art  of  Cajttain  ^dacheaiJi,  on  the  iiigld  on 
which  Miss  T  urpin  made  her  (Ubuf,  were  about  as  pool 
as  could  well  be  imagined.  Heynoldson  has  a  \oac 
very  limited  compass,  but  it  may  be  turned  to  account  n* 
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some  parts.  Edirniiuls  has  a  rich  mellow  voice,  but  his 
style  is  so  thoroughly  Caledonian,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
listen  to  him  with  any  pleasure.  Miss  Ilorncastle  is  be¬ 
yond  the  pale  oF  criticism  altogether. 

•  j^assing  from  these  “peculiar  people,”  we  find  Waldron 
is  to  play  the  first  tragedy  and  comedy.  lie  is  very  re- 
spectahle,  but  will  by  no  means  prodfice  the  same  effect 
in  the  male  parts  that  Miss  Jarman  does  in  the  female. 
He  is  a  quiet  judicious  actor,  with  a  face  and  figure  that 
are  by  no  means  commanding,  and  a  slight  deficiency  of 
enthusiasm  and  ardtuir. — Green,  the  comedian,  is  ex¬ 
cellent  in  half-and-half  comedy,  hut  not  in  the  highest 
kind.  Ho  has  all  the  enthusiasm  that  Waldron  wants, 
and  is  in  constant  danger,  not  of  doing  too  little,  but  of 
doing  too  much.  Ilis  notions  of  elegance  are  not  chaste 
enough.  He  entwot  slttnd  sfill, — one  of  the  great  tests  of 
j  an  actor  of  genteel  comedy.  Nevertheless,  he  is  an  agree- 
'  able  fellow,  Jind  though  there  is  a  je  ne  seal  (pioi  about 
him,  which  ju’evefits  him  from  being  exactly  the  gentle¬ 
man,  he  always  puts  life  and  bustle  into  the  scene,  and 
!  one  is  glad  to  see  him  come  upon  the  stage.  He  h;is 
been  said  to  be  an  Irishman  in  some  of  the  newsj)apers, 
but  we  believe  this  is  a  mistake. — Mrs  Petti ngall  is  a 
clever,  and  rather  a  pretty  little  woman  in  the  chamber¬ 
maid  line.  She  sings  a  goo<l  song  too,  either  grave  or 
gav.  —  As  far  as  we  can  yet  judge,  Hrindal,  who  has 
come  in  Montague  Stanley’s  place,  is  a  better  actor  in 
comedy  than  ever  Stanley  was.  We  have  not  time  at 
present  to  speak  of  any  of  the  old  familiar  faces ;  and 
there  are  none  of  the  other  novelties  worth  mentioning, 
except  perhaps  3Iiss  Adelaiile  O’Hryan,  who  is  a  very 
third  or  fourth-rate  dancer,  after  the  fashion  of  the  opera 
girls,  and  who  appeared  for  a  night  or  two  in  what  was 
called  a  petite  ballety  but  it  was  the  most  complete  mock¬ 
ery  of  a  ballet  ever  witnessed.  She  is  now  more  wisely 
made  to  recreate  the  audience  with  a  pas  seiiL 
On  Tuesday  evening,  a  new  farce  was  produced,  called 
“Perfection,  or  the  Lady  of  Munster.”  One  or  two  of 
the  scenes  are  rather  too  lengthy,  but  on  the  whole  it 
is  a  lively  and  amusing  afterpiece.  Aliss  Jarman  played 
the  heroine  with  her  usual  animation  and  spirit — a  spirit 
which  never  flags.  She  was  well  supported  by  3Iurray, 
Stanley,  Green,  and  Mrs  Pettingall.  Aliirray  introduced 
the  admirable  ballad  of  “The  Old  Country  Gentleman,” 
to  hear  which  alone  it  is  worth  while  going  to  the  theatre 
any  evening. — Diverse  are  the  remarks  we  have  yet  to 
make,  and  numerous  the  sage  apothegms  we  have  to  de¬ 
liver,  but  Troy  Town  was  not  built  in  a  day  ; — “  bide  a 
wee.”  011)  0cvbcvui5. 

THE  LONDON  DRAMA. 

ReyeuVs  Park^  Londojiy 
Monday,  November  22,  1830, 

Drury  Lank’s  new  melo-drama  of  the  “  Conscript”  is 
certairdy  one  of  the  worst  of  a  very  bad  species  ;  and  that 
the  hissing  was  not  quite  i)(»werful  enough  to  limit  its 
lK?rformauce  to  a  single  representation,  was  a  lenity  by 
means  laudable.  Cooper  had  a  tcderable  part,  which 
he  made  the  most  of;  but  the  other  principal  performer, 
the  Dog,  forgot  himself  sadlv,  and  ran  in  all  directions 
but  the  right  one.  If  it  were  likely  to  produce  any  good 
^‘ll’ect,  we  could  be  most  eloquently  wrathful  at  this  pros¬ 
titution  of  the  'Fheatre  of  Garrick,  and  Siddoiis,  and 
Kemble,  to  the  exhibition  of  qmulrupeds  ;  and  that  not 
Merely  in  their  proper  place — if  they  ought  even  to  have 
^  {dace  there  at  all — but  in  the  first  aJid  judncipal  piece 
^fthe  evening,  with  a  farce  and  opera  [dayed  afterwards, 
and  terminating,  perhaps  nearly  two  liours  after  mid¬ 
night.  Feeling  assured,  however,  that  it  would  be  a 
mere  waste  of  much  valuable  and  virtuous  imlignation  to 
h’*  at  all  angry  on  siudi  a  subject,  we  must  even  take 
''whatever  the  managers  provide  fbi*  us,  and  be  thankful  ; 
''<Vuig  that  they  consider  themselves  to  be  infallibbg  ami  ! 
^M^Prience  has  long  sifice  taught  us  that  they  are  incor-  j 


rigible.  This  drama  is  said  to  be  the  handiwork  of  Mr 
\V.  Harrymorc  ;  but  as  he  has  not  yet  publicly  owned  it, 
we  presume  he  will  now  consider  it  wisest  to  remain 
silent. 

Shakspeare’s  “  Henry  the  Fourth,”  in  which  Dowton’s 
Falstaff'  Wits  most  excellent,  has  been  revived  hero,  once 
with  Macready  as  JIot.<pur,  and  once  with  Wallack. 
Both  rej)resented  the  fiery  soldier  with  very  considerable 
ability,  though  extremely  unlike  each  other  ;  and  the 
whole  play  was  marred  by  the  etiipiette,  or  whatever  else 
it  was,  wdiich  precluded  those  two  gentlemen  from  t>lay- 
ing,  IMacu'eady,  Hotspur,  and  Wallack,  the  Princ*  of 
\\  ah's,  as  they  were  originally  advertised.  In  conse- 
(pience  of  this  ]>unctilio,  I'rederick  Vining  was  most  in¬ 
judiciously  made  the  young  Plantagenet,  whom,  as  might 
have  been  ex])ected,  he  rendered  very  unlike  the  royal 
Harry  of  our  immortal  bard  ;  whereas,  his  brother  .lames, 
who  w'oubl  have  both  looked  the  character  well,  and 
played  it  respectably,  ought  most  umpiestionably  to  hav(^ 
been  cast  fin*  it,  and  Frederick  kept  out  of  Shakspean* 
and  blank  verse,  e<|ually  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  his 
auditors.  A  IMiss  Huddart,  erst  of  the  Surrey,  the 
Coburg,  and  more  recently  of  the  provinces,  is  this  even¬ 
ing  to  essay  Pflcidera ;  but,  unlike  some  critics  whom  we 
could  name,  we  must  see  her  before  we  report  upon  her 
merits. 

(’ovent  Garden’s  long-promised  comedy  of  the  “  Chan¬ 
cery  Suit,  or.  Wanted,  a  Fitle,”  is  to  be  ])roduced  on 
Thursday  next  ;  and  this  evening,  to  the  disgr.ace  of  the 
management,  is  to  be  brought  out  Hall’s — we  beg  his 
pardon,  Fitzball’s — most  stupid  dramatic  adaptation  of 
Cooper’s  “  Pilot.”  WJiilst  <mr  twM>  great  patent  esta¬ 
blishments  are  so  exceedingly  actively  engaged  in  the 
crusade  against  the  minors,  it  is  certainly  any  thing  but 
fair  thus  to  adopt  a  piece  positively  written  for  one  of 
those  said  minors,  and  actually  played  at  all  of  them. 
The  drama  w'ould,  indeed,  seem  t<»  be  in  its  “  l(»\v'est 
depth,”  when  a  dog  proves  the  chief  attraction  in  the  first 
]dece  at  Drury  I^ane,  and  Covent  Garden  borrows  a 
worn-<Mit  absurdity  from  its  inferior  rivals  ; — tin*  simple 
elucidation  of  such  disgraceful  conduct  being,  that  J'.  F. 
Cooke,  having  an  engagement,  must  be  nnule  use  of ;  and 
the  last  scene  of  the  <lefunct  “  Blue  Anchor”  will  do  ad¬ 
mirably  for  the  “  lee  shore”  scene  with  the  “  Ariel”  in 
the  “  Pilot  ”  Such  is  a  specimen  of  dramatic  Machia- 
velism.  Miss  Taylor  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  her  first 
appearance,  in  R(tS(dind,  most  triumphantly.  She  is, 
indeed,  a  very  clever  girl,  and  though  not  critically  beau¬ 
tiful,  yet  “  the  mind,  the  music,  breathing  from  her  fact?,” 
infinitely  more  than  compensates  for  the  absence  of  beauty. 
As  (Juin  said  of,  we  believe,  IMrs  Abington,  “  she  has 
the  true  spirit  in  her.”  Somkkskt. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

A  REMEMBERED  HOUR. 

It  was  not  an  hour  of  sadness. 

It  WHS  not  an  luMir  of  mirth. 

But  an  hour  of  pure  and  holy  feeling, 

IVIore  full  of  heaven  than  earth. 

Wc  sat  on  a  moiint.iin  side. 

As  the  gol(h*n  evening  fell  ; 

W(?  \V'(;re  only  three,  but  w<;  form’tl  a  n'tn  bl 
We  had  loved  so  long  and  so  well. 

W’e  were  t/tr*’e,  and  yet  wt?  were  on':  ; 

I'or  our  hearts  were*  like  j<*we*ls  set, 

All  of  the  same  high  pol  ity. 

In  one  bright  coronet. 

'Flu?  scene  that  before  us  lay 
Was  simjde,  wihl,  and  calm  ; 

And  we  felt  its  beauty  steal 
epo!]  our  mirnls  like  balm. 
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Long  timo  we  gazing  sat — 

In  mute  affection  long, — 

At  length,  far  up  among  the  hills^ 

We  caught  the  shepherd’s  song. 

So  artless  and  so  mournful 
The  strain  fell  on  our  ears, 

My  mother  placed  our  hands  in  hers,* 

With  eyes  that  shone  in  tears. 

And  hey  my  loved  •  and  I 
A  kindred  feeling  took, 

And  wept  for  very  sympathy 
To  see  my  mother’s  look. 

It  was  a  strange  and  dreamy  thing 
To  sit  upon  the  hill. 

And  hear  that  distant  melody 
When  all  around  was  still. 

The  very  forms  beside  me, 

The  faces  dear  and  kind, 

The  streams,  the  trees,  grew  visionrlike- 
To  my  fantastic  mind. 

O !  many  a  year  is  wasted 
By  the  idle  and  the  vain. 

In  haunts  of  heartless  pleasure. 

Which  is  nought  but  gilded  paiiu 

Ah  !  Happiness,  the  spirit ! 

Rules  not  the  lordly  feast, 

But  pours  her  light  on  quiet  heartJi 
Who  court  her  presence  least. 

That  long  calm  hour  of  evening 
I  never  can  forget. 

We  pass’d  upon  the  mountain  side 
When  summer’s  sun  bad  set. 

It  was  not  an  hour  of  sadness, — 

It  was  not  an  hour  of  mirth ; 

But  perchance  it  was  the  happiest  hour 
1  am  doom’d  to  know  on  earth. 

Gertrude. 

THE  FALSE  ONE. 

By  Lawrence  Macdonalii 

Distant,  sever’d,  though  we  be, 

Thou  canst  never  all  break  free 
From  that  melancholy  spell 
Now  around  thee,  that  shall  dw«ilf 
On  thy  brow,  and  in  thy  face. 

Showing  some  mysterious  trace 
Of  a  soul  not  all  at  rest. 

As  by  secret  thoughts  oppress’d. 

As  by  sorrow  none  may  know. 

As  by  something  tlifit  will  grow,. 

Tinging  all  thy  hours  of  joy 
With  its  poison  and  alloy  ; 

And  to  burst  that  viewless  chains 
Hope  not,  or  thy  hope  is  vain  ! 

Quicker  than  the  Arab  steed. 

Winged  like  the  lightning’s  speedy 
When  thine  eye  shall  flash  along 
Countless  images  that  throng 
To  thy  memory  of  the  past. 

One  shall  haunt  thee  to  the  last ! 

Be  the  phantom  of  thy  thought 
Nearest  to  thee  when  unsought. 

Disunited  from  thee — never  ! 

Now  about  thee,  and  for  ever. 

Thou  mayest  mingle  with  the  thiwig,. 

Take  thy  All  of  dance  and  song. 

Go  the  giddy  round  of  fashion. 

Where  there  is  nor  love  nor  passiAi,. 

But  a  false  affected  show. 

Dizzy,  dissipated,  low,— 


All  will  nothing  thee  avail ; 

All  the  powers  of  earth  shall  fail 
To  relieve  thee  from  the  thought 
Of  the  madness  thou  hast  wrought. 
Of  the  suffering  thou  hast  given. 

Of  the  heart  that  thou  hast  riven. 
Of  the  peace  that  thou  hast  slain. 
Ne’er  to  be  restored  again  ! 


ON  THE  FUNERAL  OF  A  MILITARY  FRIEND. 

By  John  Malcolm, 

False  the  lights  on  Glory’s  plume. 

As  fading  hues  of  even.— Moore. 

How  strange !— Scarce  one  brief  year  hath  past 
Since  on  this  spot  I  met  him  last. 

In  noon  of  manhood’s  day, — 

And  now— Oh  !  what  a  change  is  here — 

The  burial-train — the  early  bier — 

The  muffled  drum  and  dead-march  drear — 

The  cold  and  coffin’d  clay. 

*Tis  borne  by  Albyn’s  plaided  guard  ; 

Her  old  “  Black  Watch,”  with  which  he  shared 
Wav’s  glory  and  its  gloom. 

The  bonnet  on  the  pall  is  placed. 

His  towering  head  that  lately  graced. 

And  shaded  with  its  sable  crest. 

And  waving  blood-red  plume  ! 

Now,  o’er  the  dark  unconscious  dead. 

In  cadence  to  the  mourners’  tread, 

’Tis  nodding  to  the  tomb. 

And  by  its  side  the  broad  claymore. 

Whose  shine  erewhile  was  dimm’d  in  gore, 
Ingloriously  doth  rest ; 

That  gleam’d  upon  Vimeira’s  shore. 

And  bleak  Busaco’s  crest ; 

Flash’d  o’er  Ciudad  Rodrigo’s  fall. 

And  many  a  breach’d  and  batter’d  wall. 

Where  battle’s  brunt  is  borne, — 

Where,  sweeping  through  destruction  dire. 

And  swathed  in  thunder,  gloom,  and  fire. 

Within  the  deadly  gap  expire 
They  of  the  hope  forlorn ; 

That  shone  o’er  Albuera’s  slain. 

And  Talavera’s  carnaged  plain, 

Fuentes’  field,  and  Burgos’  rock. 

And,  drench’d  with  crimson  dew. 

Amid  the  last  wild  thundershock 
Of  war — on  Waterloo  ! 

He  saw  his  friends  around  him  fall 
In  battle — and  survived  them  all. 

He  died — when  Hope’s  fulfilment  near. 

Seem’d  come  to  crown  his  red  cai'eer— 

On  laurels  won  to  woo  repose. 

In  guerdon  of  his  wounds  and  woes. 

And  point,  his  native  scenes  among, 

To  coming  years,  that  bright  and  long 
Would  gild  the  evening  of  his  day. 

And  smile  its  clouds  and  cares  away. 

False  dreams  ! — From  perils  ’scaped  in  vain. 

He  met  the  yellow  pest  of  Spain, 

Which  left  him  but  the  life  to  come ; 

From  that  far  land,  and,  just  when  nigh 
The  very  threshold  of  his  home, 

To  lay  him  down  and  die. 

Ah  !  thus — its  tale  of  turmoil  past— 

The  life  of  storm  is  still’d  at  last. 

Like  cradled  infancy  to  rest. 

And  down,  where  glory  is  a  jest. 

Slow  sinks  the  coffin — falls  the  clay— 

Drops  the  curtain  on  the  day — 

And — by  all  on  earth  forsaken. 

Resting  at  the  final  goal — 

O’er  the  dead  they  cannot  waken. 

Thrice  the  volley’d  thunders  roll 
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literary  chit-chat  and  varieties. 


Wb  leam  that  Messrs  Robert  and  William  Chambers  are  at  pre- 
busily  engaged  in  passing  through  the  press  a  Gazetteer  of  Scot- 
which  is  to  appear  shortly  in  Parts,  and  which,  when  com- 
leted,  will  be  the  most  elaborate  and  minutely-descriptive  topo- 
'^^nhical  work  ever  published  regarding  this  portion  of  Great  Britain, 
i  i^now  that  both  of  these  national  writers  have  not  only  tra- 

f  Qver  almost  every  foot  of  interesting  ground  in  this  country, 

■  ^  for  years  devoted  ihems  elves  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities, 
51  history,  the  public  institutions,  and  other  peculiarities  of  Scot¬ 
land,  a  work  from  them  of  this  nature,  wherein  the  knowledge  of 
both  is  conjoined,  may  be  expected  with  some  interest. 

Memorabilia  Curliana  Mabensis,  or  a  History  of  the  Lochmaben 
Curling  Club,  with  numerous  anecdotes,  is  in  the  press,  and  will 
speedily  appear. 

The  Life  of  Bruce  the  African  Traveller,  by  Major  F.  B.  Head, 
author  of  “  Rough  Notes,”  will  form  the  next  volume  of  the  Family 


Library.  . 

1  The  next  volume  of  Dr  Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopmdia  is  to  con¬ 
tain  a  History  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  the  subsequent 
volume  will  contain  a  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural 
philosophy,  by  J.  F.  W.  Herschel. 

George  Cruikshank  is  preparing  twelve  etchings,  as  illustrations  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Letters  on  Demonology, 
i  Essays  concerning  the  Faculties  and  Economy  of  the  Mind,  by 
'  William  Godwin,  are  announced. 

Mr  T.  K.  ITervey  has  in  the  press  a  volume  to  be  entitled.  Ketch’s 
Reminiscences,  being  Extracts  from  the  Diary  and  Correspondence, 
with  Illustrations  of  the  Life  and  Times,  of  the  late^lamented  Mr 
John  Pepys,  Cheshire,  commonly  called  Jack  Ketch,  with  humor¬ 
ous  plates. 

Royal  Physical  Society. — On  Wednesday  evening  last,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  Presidents  of  the  Royal  Physical 
i  Society Captain  Thomas  Brown,  F.L.S.,  &c.  &c. ;  John  Wother- 
I  spoon.  Esq.  W.S.,  Edinburgh;  William  Rhind,  Esq.  surgeon,  Edin- 
!  burgh ;  John  Marsden,  Esq.  Lancashire. 

\  Tooth  AC  H. — We  beg  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  such  of 
i  our  readers  as  may  be  annoyed  with  toothach  the  advertisement  of 
Mr  Garrett,  who  has  been  enabled,  in  the  course  of  his  medical 
education,  to  discover,  from  strict  physiological  enquiry  into  those 
diseases  incidental  to  the  teeth,  a  treatment  which,  while  it  destroys 
the  excitability  of  the  nerve,  and  removes  the  tendency  to  decay, 
obviates,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  great  measure,  the  necessity  of 
adopting  artiticial  teeth. 

Chit  Chat  from  Leghorn. — Oct.  25th.  I  yesterday  witnessed 
I  most  amusing  sight — the  landing  of  the  late  Dey  of  Algiers  here. 
He  has  been  living  at  Naples,  but  wishing  to  amuse  himself,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  do  at  home,  by  bow-stringing  one  or  two  of  bis 
slaves,  the  government  interfered,  and  informed  him  that  any  of  his 
servants  who  offended  criminally,  must  be  tried  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  state.  The  Dey  got  into  a  great  passion  at  this  interfe¬ 
rence,  and  immediately  set  sail  for  Leghorn,  where  he  proposes  to 
*  reside,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany.  The  scene  of 
f  his  landing  was  very  picturesque.  1  hired  a  boat,  and  got  close  to 
I  him.  He  is  in  appearance  a  cold-blooded,  ignorant- looking  savage  ; 
I  he  is  old,  wears  spectacles,  and  has  a  long  white  beard.  He  is,  more- 
!  over,  as  fat  as  a  hog.  The  Mediterranean  heaved  under  a  great 
I  collection  of  crowded  boats, — music  filled  the  air, — and  flags  of  all 
I  nations  glittered  in  the  sun.  One  of  the  barges  was  full  of  the  Dey 's 
women.  They  were  all  closely  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  but  they 
had  holes  for  their  eyes,  so  that,  though  we  could  not  see  them,  they 
could  see  us.  The  scene  altogether  made  a  considerable  impression 
on  me. 


i  Chit-Chat  from  Edinburgh. — The  hackney  coachmen  have 
quarrelled  with  the  Magistrates,  and  have  given  up  their  licenses. 
^  The  consequence  is,  no  coach  can  be  had  now  except  on  the  same 
forms  as  a  job  carriage,  which  are  seven  and  sixpence  every  time  it 
“taken  out,  though  detained  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  is 
a*ghly  inconvenient  to  all  those  going  out  to  dinner  and  evening 
parties,  or  public  places  of  amusement.  The  coachmen  complain 
f^tthe  Magistrates  have  reduced  their  fare  from  fifteen  pence  to 
shilling  a-mile  ;  the  Magistrates  reply  that  one  shilling  is  the  fare 
*u  London;  the  coachmen  rejoin,  that  in  London  the  full  fare  is 
I  allowed  both  going  and  coming,  but  here  they  are  permitted  to 
tbarge  only  half  fare  on  returning,  and  that  there  are  besides  other 
Perquisites  in  London  which  are  not  allowed  here.  How  the  matter 
•HI  end  we  know  not,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  favour  of  the  Magis- 
trttes. — The  Edinburgh  Professional  Society  of  ^^u&icians  is  to 
concf^rts  this  season  as  usual,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
I  Pect  will  be  numerously  attended.  Edinburgn  is  now  exceedingly  well 
j  juppiied  with  teachers  of  music.  First  and  foremost,  there  is  Finlay 
!  “u,  whose  time  could  be  completely  filled  up  three  times  over,  if 

I  possible ;  then,  among  the  ladies,  the  most  eminent  appear 

I  Mrs  and  Miss  Orme^  Miss  Schetky,  Miss  E.  Patooi  and  Miss 

J 


Louisa  Jarman ;  in  each  of  whom  every  confidenceraay  be  placed.— 
In  addition  to  her  numerous  arduous  duties  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
we  observe  that  Miss  Jarman  proposes  to  give  lessons  to  young  ladies 
in  elocution.  We  know  of  no  one  more  likely  to  convey  rapid  and 
substantial  improvement  in  this  beautiful  art. — Some  friend  of  the 
fine  arts  has  opened  an  exhibition  of  pictures  in  George  Street, 
where  every  facility  is  liberally  afforded  to  the  artist  for  copying  any 
of  the  paintings.  At  the  exhibitions  of  ancient  paintings  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  on  the  contrary,  it  used  to  be  an  express  regula¬ 
tion  that  no  artist  should  be  permitted  to  take  a  sketch  or  copy  on 
any  account.  How  different  from  the  spirit  that  prevails  at  Flo¬ 
rence  and  Rome  ! — The  annual  dinner  of  the  Six-Feet  Club  took 
place  last  Saturday,  Charles  Macdougall,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and 
Henry  G.  Bell,  Esq.,  croupier.  Amidst  a  number  of  excellent  toasts 
and  much  beautiful  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  the  even¬ 
ing  passed  over  exceedingly  pleasantly.  James  Sheridan  Knowles, 
and  some  other  gentlemen,  were  present  as  guests  of  the  Club, 
Chit-Chat  from  Glasgow. — A  meeting  was  held  a  few  evenings 
ago  of  a  part  of  the  students  at  the  University,  to  consider  of  the 
adoption  of  a  distinguishing  cap  to  be  added  to  the  college  costume, 
after  the  fashion  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  rational  part  of 
the  body  were  of  course  against  this  foppery ;  but  they  were  outvo¬ 
ted,  and  all  the  little  boys  that  have  red  gowns  are  parading  the 
streets  with  awkward  imitations  of  the  fashionable  tiles  worn  in  the 
quadrangles  of  the  two  great  and  venerable  towns. — The  disposal  by 
lot  of  the  pictuies  bought  by  subscription  from  the  exhibition  of  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  by  an  association  of  gentlemen,  passed  off  well. 
Graham’s  Gir/ was  the  second  prize.  Three  hundred  and 

fifty  guineas  were  thus  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  no 
one  shilling  of  which  would  have  been  obtained  but  for  this  plan ;  for 
the  big-wigs  of  the  city  have  never  made  a  single  purchase.— We  have 
Kean  here.  He  it  raw's  great  houses,  is  really  well  supported,  and  is 
in  fine  health  .and  voice.  H  is  benefit — his  farewell  one,  1  believe— is  for 
Monday,  when  if  is  proposed  to  pay  him  the  compliment  of  presenting 
him  with  some  such  memorial  as  a  wreath  of  laurel,  &c. — We  have 
two  weekly  dramatic  journals— an  Old  and  New  Opera  Glass,  which 
promise  to  be  both  clever  and  spirited,  but  of  too  caustic  a  complexion 
towards  Mr  Alexander. — Dinners,  too,  occupy  us.  On  Wednesday, 
one  was  given  to  the  Rev.  Dr  M‘Leod,  the  Celtic  champion  ;  and  on 
Tuesday,  a  Water  Company — not  a  Temperance  Society,  however- 
sat  down  to  good  wines,  in  commemoration  of  a  rise  in  the  value,  as 
well  as  level,  of  their  commodity. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — The  Italian  Opera  will  open  with  Lablache, 
Curioni,  Santini,  De  Begnis,  &c.— Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  visited 
Covent-Garden  again  Macready’s  adaptation'of  Byron’s  **  Wer¬ 

ner”  is  to  be  produced  speedily  at  Drury-Lane.— Kenney  has  trans. 
lated  Victor  Hugo’s  popular  tragedy  of  Hcrnani  for  the  same  theatre. 
— Vandenhoff  played  IVertter  for  his  benefit  at  Liverpool  on  Monday 
last.  Mrs  Vining  and  Miss  S.  Booth  are  there  at  present — The 
Dublin  Theatre,  under  Calcraft,  has  opened  with  a  very  good  com. 
pany.  Montague  Stanley  made  hi»  debut  there  a  few  nights  ago, 
and  was  well  received.— We  understand  that  Miss  Turpin’s  mother, 
Mrs  T.,  who  belonged  to  this  company  about  thirty  years  ago,  has 
been  engaged  to  play  old  female  parts,  and  will  appear  soon.  The 
Freischutz  is  about  to  be  revived,  and  a  Christmas  pantomime  is  in 
preparation.— Ducrow  has  opened  in  great  strength,  at  his  old  esta¬ 
blishment  in  N icolson-slrect.  He  is  drawing  good  houses,  and, 
independent  of  his  own  attractions,  he  has  a  number  of  ingenious 
and  amusing  persons  in  his  establishment. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

November  20 — 26. 

Sat.  The  Soldier*s  Daughter,  ^  No  Song  No  Supper. 

Mon.  Love  hi  a  Village,  Is  he  Jealous  f  Sf  Mary  Stuart, 

Tues.  School  for  Scandal,  Perfection, 

Wed.  The  Jealous  IVife,  Sj  Do, 

Thurs.  Guy  Mannering,  Sj  Do. 

Fri.  She  Stoops  to  Corujuer,  Is  he  Jealous  f  Sf  No  Song  No 
Supper, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Canine  Fatalist”  will  hardly  suit  us. — We  consider  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  give  a  place  to  the  letter  of  **  D.  ”  of  Dunfermline.— 
We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  answer  the  question  of  **  A  Bruns- 
wicker.” — “  Rambling  Recollections,”  and  “  The  Last  of  the  Mac- 

lahns,”  are  under  consideration. — “  Robert  G - e,”  of  Berwick, 

will  not  suit  us,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  return  his  contribution— a 
task  that  would  be  endless  were  we  to  make  it  a  rule  in  similar 
cases. 

Stanley  Castle”  lies  over  for  insertion. — Our  Forfar  Correspond¬ 
ent,  J.  N.”  shall  have  a  place. — We  are  afraid  we  cannot  find  room 
for  the  Ballad  by  “  Lambda,”  or  “  Stanzas”  by  H,  D.  M,” 
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THE  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

WAR  OF  INI)P:PENDENCE  in  GREECE. 

‘  By  THOMAS  KEIGHTLEY,  Esq. 

Author  of  “  Fairy  Mythology,”  Outlines  of  History,”  &c. 

In  Two  Volumes. 

Edinburgh  :  Printed  for  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place  ; 
and  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  London. 

ITALIAN,  ENGLISH,  AND  SCOTCH 
SINGING. 

]]^/JR  BOYLE,  Pupil  of  Sii^rnor  Garcia  and  Signor 

Vekcellini,  has  the  honour  of  announcing  the  resumption 
Of  his  VOCAL  CLASSES,  and  PRIVATE  TEACH  ING. 

•  Apply  at  Mr  Miller,  bookseller,  Prince’s  Street ;  at  Messrs  Da- 
V4D»WN  and  Elgin,  booksellers.  North  St  Andrew’s  Street  ;  or  at  the 
Music  Repositories. 

Mr  B.  has  a  Vacancy  for  a  Professional  Pupil,  either  for  the  Stage 
or  Concert  Singing. 

1,  Great  Stuart  Street. _ _ 

GARRETT,  Si:R(;i:oN-DENTisT,havin<^  atten¬ 
tively  studied  the  Physiology  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  Teeth,  has  at  length  discovered  a  REMEDY  for  the 
Immediate  and  Permanent  REMOVAL  of  TOOT  HAITI,  which 
has  received  the  sanction  of  many  distinguished  Practitioners  in 
England,  who  have  strongly  recommended  its  publicity. 

Mr  G.  intimates,  that  the  nature  of  his  treatment  consists  in  im¬ 
mediately  and  im|>ereeptibly  destroying  the  acute  sensibility  of  the 
nerve,  and  in  arresting  the  progress  of  decay,  which  invariably 
extends  to  the  adjoining  teeth. 

73,  George  Street. 

ELOCUTION. 

IIOPETOUN  ROOMS. 

IVT R  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES  lias  tlie  honour  to 

announce  a  LECTUII E  on  GESTURE  and  EMOTION,  to 
be  delivered  in  the  above  Rooms,  on  Monday  Evening,  the  29th 
instant. 

SYLLABUS  OF  THE  LECTURE. 

*  Gesture  a  s]iecies  of  Natural  Language — Propriety  of  cultivating 
it— Disadvantages  arising  from  theneglectof  it— Emotion  the  Grand 
wea|>onof  the  Orator — Demosthenes — Lord  Chatham — Dean  Kirwin 
’^lUustr  at  lulls— The  Death  of  Marmion — The  Ode  to  Eloquence — 
Mr  Pitt’s  Reply  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole— Extract  from  Kirwin — The 
Smuggler,  &c. 

To  tommciice  precisely  at  Eight  o’clock. 

Admittance,  28.  6d. ;  and  Students,  and  Young  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men  attending  School,  Is.  fid. — Tickets  to  be  had  of  Mr  Blackwood, 
George  Street;  Messrs  Const.arlk  and  Co.,  W'aterloo  Place;  Mr 
Miller,  Prince’s  Street;  and  at  Mr  I.iz.vrs’s,  .“i.  South  St  David 
Street. — Students’  Tickets  to  be  had  of  Mr  Knowles,  at  the  Class- 
Room,  17,  George  Street. 

Hours  of  Mr  KNOWLE.S'S  Clas-ses  for  Young  Gentlemen,  from  3 
till  4, — For  Adults,  from  5  till  fi,  and  the  two  following  hours. 

***  Terms  for  (Masses,  One  Guinea  a-Month. 

For  Private  Pupils,  Four  Guineas  for  Twelve  Lessons. 

Ladies’  Seminaries  attended. 

Class-Room,  No.  17,  George  Street, 

November  12,  1830. 

FOR  COUGH  AND  DIFFICULTBUEATIIING. 

BUTLER’S  LACTUCARIUM  LOZENGES. 
^HE  (listingwisliing  ingriMlipiit  of  these  Lozenges, 

LArTurARiiTM,  is  a  substance  obtained  from  the  inspissated 
juice  of  a  particular  variety  of  Lettuce,  by  a  process  first  described 
by  the  late  Dr  Duncan  of  Edinburgh,  who,  in  his  Treatise  on  Pul¬ 
monary  ConsumpHont  speaks  in  the  most  decided  terms  of  its  |)owers 
in  allaying  “that  irritation  which  induces  the  convulsive  action 
termed  Coughing.”  After  such  authority,  it  is  presumed  nothing 
faither  neeii  lie  said  in  recommendation  of  these  Lozenges  to  those 
who  are  tu fieri ng  under  the  wearing  effects  of  either  recent,  nervous, 
or  chronic  Cough. — One  or  two  gradually  dissolved  in  the  mouth, 
tend  to  allay  the  Cough  and  case  the  Breathing;  and,  being  a  sopo¬ 
rific  as  well  as  a  sedative,  two  or  three  taken  when  going  to  rest,  con¬ 
tribute  likewise  to  procure  sleep. 

Prepared  by  Butler  and  Co.,  (Miemists  to  his  Majesty,  73,  Prince’s 
Street,  Edinburgh  ;  and  {authenticated  by  their  ruime  and  address 
on  the  label)  sold  by  their  agents  throughout  the  country,  in  2s.  and 
45.  boxes ;— of  w)  om  may  ^  also  obtained  their  (’ayenne  Loze.n- 
GKs,  for  preventing  or  lemoviug  Hoarseness,  Habitual !Sore  Throat, 
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T'HE  landscape  ANNUAL  for  18.31- or 

TOURIST  in  ITALY.  From  Drawings  by  SAMUEL  PROUT* 
Esq.,  Painter  in  Water  (^olours  to  his  Majesty;  the  Literary  Deinr/ 
ment  by  T.  ROSCOE,  Esq.  ^  ‘ 

Also,  just  published, 

Dedicated,  by  express  Permission,  to  her 
Most  Excellent  M  ijestv, 

QUEEN  A  1)  E  L  A  I  D  E, 

Bound  in  Arabesque  morocco,  of  an  appropriate  design 
Price  lOs.  fid.  * 

The  REMEIMB RANGE  ;  edited  by  Taos.  Uoscof 

Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Landscape  .Annual.”  ’ 

The  embellishments  consist  of  a  Portrait  of  the  Queen,  engraved 
in  the  very  best  manner  in  line,  by  F.  Engleheart,  from  a  Miniature 
painted  for  her  Majesty  by  Mrs  Green,  and  iw’elve  beautiful  designs. 

Jennings  and  Cicaplin,  London  ;  and  sold  by  Henry  Constv- 
ULK,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 

E  N  C  Y  C  L  O  lUE  1)  I A  IHi  I T  A  N  N I C  A .  ^ 

qPHE  NINTH  PART  will  be  Published  on  TI  ES- 

DAY  the  30th,  price  Cs. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical 
Philosophy,  was  concluded  in  Part  VII.  Part  VIII.  contains  a 
])ortion  of  Professor  Playfair’s  Dissertation  on  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Science,  and  a  continuation  of  the  same  subject  by  Professor 
Leslie  commences  in  Part  IX. 

In  this  edition,  the  Supplement  is  incorporated— every  Article  is 
thoroughly  revised,  and  what  is  antiquated  or  imperfect  superseded 
by  new  and  more  complete  Treatises.  The  Editor  receives  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  many  additional  Contributors  of  the  highest  celebrity  in 
Science  and  Literature,  at  the  same  time  that  he  enjoys  the  support 
of  those  eminent  individuals  by  whose  contributions  the  late  Sup¬ 
plement  attained  so  high  a  reputation. 

Among  these  may  be  enumerated  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bar  row, 
Jeffrey,  Malthus,  Sumner,  Ivory,  W'allace,  Gkevillf., 
Whately,  &c. 

“This  work,  for  extent  of  usefulness  and  moderation  of  price, 
appears  to  us  unparalleled  ;  and  to  men  wdiose  fortunes  and  rooms 
do  not  permit  them  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  collection  of  books,  we 
cannot  conceive  a  more  valuable  acquisition  than  this  edition  of  that 
most  comprehensive  of  all  works,  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.”— 
John  Dull. 

“  It  is  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the  most  correct  and  beautiful, 
Encyclopaedia  ever  offered  to  the  public.” — Bath  Chronicle. 

Printed  for  Adam  Black.  Edinburgh. 

Of  whom  may  be  had. 

In  octavo.  Second  Edition,  price  Ids. 

An  ACCOU  NT  of  the  GREAT  FLOODS  of  AC- 

GUST  1829,  in  the  Province  of  Moray,  and  adjoining  Districts.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  of  Fountainhall,  Bart.  F.R.S.E.  Inter¬ 
spersed  wiih  Geological  Remarks.  Traditional  Anecdotes,  &c.,  and 
illustrated  by  upwards  of  Fifiy  Etchings  of  the  Scenery  on  the  Uivtrs 
affected  by  this  unexampled  calamity. 

The  UA\V  and  PllACTIC'E  peculiar  to  the  Actions 
of  DECLARATOR  of  MARRI.VGE,  NULLITY,  SEPARATION, 
DIVORCE,  LEGITIMACY,  &c.,  transferred  from  the  Commissary 
Couit  to  the  Court  of  Session;  comprehending  the  SM'V'IiES  of 
these  Actions,  Pleas,  Modes  of  Proof,  and  General  Detail  of  Pro¬ 
cedure.  Compiled  by  M.  Lothian,  Solicitor  in  the  Consistorial 
Court  of  Scotland.  8vo.  Price  "Js.  Gd. 

“  This  is  a  work  on  a  very  important  branch  of  law,  and  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  valuable  at  this  moment.  The  chief  portion  is  occupied  with 
the  Law  and  Practice  in  Consistorial  Causes,  which  the  Author  states 
with  great  clearness,  conciseness,  and,  in  our  humble  opinion,  accu¬ 
racy  ;  whi’e  the  Forms  of  Actions  and  Pleas  in  Law  in  the  different 
causes,  must  render  the  book  an  acquisition  to  every  practical 
Lawyer  and  Practitioner.” 

“  The  Profession  is  also  much  indebted  to  the  Author  in  bringing 
to  light  a  number  of  decided,  but  unreported  cases.” — Law  Chronicle, 
Nov.  1830. 

The  TRUTHS  of  RELIGION.  By  James 
Douglas,  Esq.,  of  Cavers.  8vo.  Price  8s, 
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